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A MILLION PEOPLE 


have put their money in 


the Bell Telephone business 


Today, for the first time in the history of the 
United States, a company is owned by a million 
people. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has reached that mark. No other 
company has half as many owners. 


These million men and women owners live 
in 19,000 communities throughout the United 
States. They are in cities, towns and on farms 
and from all walks of life. 


Most of them are small stockholders. More 
than half are women. Over 350,000 have held 
their stock for ten years or longer. Some 200,000 
are telephone employees and thousands more 
are buying the stock under the Employee Stock 
Plan. About one family in every forty-five in 
the United States is now an owner of A. T. & T. 


You can see that many, many people have a 
stake in the telephone business. It’s their savings 
that have helped to give this country the most 
and the best telephone service in the world. Im- 
portant in peace, the telephone is vital in time 
of national emergency. yi: 
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Lesson from Lansing... for American business 


The dateline was February 9, 1951: Fortunately, it’s a risk that needn’t be taken. You 
MICHIGAN CRIPPLED BY $4,000,000 FIRE IN STATE can fully safeguard your vital records in Mosler “A”’ 
OFFICE BUILDING AT LANSING, VITAL RECORDS DE- Label Safes—the record safes which provide the 


STROYED, DEPARTMENTS TEMPORARILY PARALYZED. = world’s best protection against intense heat and 


While the blaze was still raging, many a business- crashing impact. 


man was asking himself a solemn question. For free informative booklet on how to safeguard 


Could American business—his business—risk simi- your records in peace and war, mail coupon below. 
lar paralysis through the loss by fire of the vital ° ° ° 


original and basic records which any business needs World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler 


to stay in business? built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and 
Could the nation risk it—at a time when America the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic 
needs its full industrial strength? Bomb at Hiroshima. 


* Mosler Safe“ 
SINCE 1848 
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CONSULT CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR THE MOSLER DEALER IN YOUR CITY 
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The Dayton Power and Light Company serves ap- 
proximately a seventh of the State of Ohio. Through- 
out this 24-county territory, comprising 6,041 
square miles, we serve 282 villages, towns, cities 
and adjacent suburban and rural areas. 


The 1950 Dayton Power and Light Company Annual 
Report discloses that in the last five years the expansion 
of existing industries and the development of new plants 
in our area have resulted in a 61% increase in industrial 
kilowatt sales and that we are prepared for further expan- 
sion. The report points out that farm income is far above 
the national average and our farmers are recognized as one 
of the most progressive groups in the country. 

The Annual Report also discloses that net earnings in 
1950 from our combined electric, gas, steam and water 
services were $6,465,996, highest in our history and equiv- 


alent to $2.83 per share based on 2,282,142 shares out- 
standing, compared with $2.78 in 1949 on 1,983,333 shares. 
With the sale of two issues of stock during the year we have 
continued to maintain excellent balance in our capital struc- 
ture. The proceeds from these issues were used to finance 
part of our construction program. 

All of us—stockholders, officers, directors and employees 
—combining our efforts as free men, are bending every effort 
to maintain the green light of progress for the homeowner, 
the industrialist, the merchant and the farmer; for every- 
body in this territory. 

We believe our achievements are due to the teamwork 
of the company, its 17,395 stockholders and its 2258 em- 
ployees—and that it is equally important for all of us to 
maintain constant vigilance to preserve here at home those 
tenets of private initiative and private enterprise that we are 
so ardently preparing to defend from attack from outside. 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO MAIL YOU A COPY OF OUR 1950 ANNUAL REPORT 
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—SIDE LINES 





THROUGHOUT this issue’s Industrial 
Opinion Audit, the reader will find 
a number of “maverick votes.” Sig- 
nificant numbers of respondents 
named Little Johnny, Jack Benny, 
Arthur Godfrey, and Willie the Pen- 
guin as outstanding tobaccomen; 
Milton Berle the oil industry’s out- 
standing personality; Harry S. Tru- 
man the country’s top railroader*; 
and Dagmar an “outstanding figure” 
in the glass industry. These votes, it 
seems to us, reflect more than owlish 
humor on the part of the financial 
community. They reflect downright 
unfamiliarity with the identity of ac- 
tual business lead- 





Unfamiliarity breeds what? 


orists we render an appreciative 
chuckle—but no place in the tabu- 
lated results. 

It’s a different story, though, when 
maverick votes fill a vacuum of ig- 
norance about industrial names. Such 
public relations vacuums don’t just 
happen: they are the results of neg- 
ative policies, as in the case of Lig- 
gett & Myers, whose “outstanding 
figure” in the mind of the financial 
community is the aforementioned 
Arthur Godfrey. L & M’s policy is to 
keep its management personalities 
detached and impersonalized, to is- 
sue a reticent annual report, to be 
represented in the 





ers. 

A look at the re- 
sults for the cigaret 
industry lights up 
this point. For every 
sixteen respondents 
who named an out- 
standing figure in 
airlines or automo- 
biles, only four came 
up with the name 
of a _ tobaccoman. 
Of these four, one 


public mind solely 
by its product ad- 
vertising. 

As one can de- 
duce from this is- 
sue’s report on the 
Industrial Opinion 
Audit, the ivory- 
tower attitude is not 
an uncommon one. 
But it-gives rise to 
some provocative 
questions. Is the cus- 





named a deceased 
or inactive execu- 
tive, and another 








todian of a $442 
million corporation 
altogether a “private 








wrote in the name 
of some cigaret trademark, human 
or otherwise. 

In other words: although the top 
five tobacco presidents manage four 
times the assets of the top five air- 
liners ($1,958 million against $558 
million), they attract only one-eighth 
the recognition! 

In a random sample of the Amer- 
ican population, it would be ex- 
pected that Arthur Godfrey would 
poll more votes than Liggett & 
Myers’ president, and that Milton 
Berle would be better known than 
the head of Texas Company. But 
among the executives and secur- 
ity experts who made up Forbes 
sample, such a result is an index to 
poor financial public relations. 

We aren't referring to the kidding 
spirit which prompted one security 
analyst to name Frank Costello as 
TV’s outstanding figure and which 
led one radio-weary executive to 


standing soapman. To these hum- 





Douglas MacArthur. 





nominate Lowell Thomas as the out- 


* Before the dismissal of General 


citizen?” Is it wise 
for such a manager to remain aloof 
from the financial community where 
his stock is traded, his stewardship 
evaluated, his reputation polished or 
soiled? Is the active interest of the 
financial community of any value, or 
is the growing preoccupation with 
public relations a useless frill? 

If the latter, then our Industrial 
Opinion Audit holds only academic 
interest. But it seems a fair assump- 
tion that the recent emphasis on 
communications, on telling the cor- 
porate story, on selling capitalism— 
that all this is felt to be needed. The 
metamorphosis of the Rugged Indi- 
vidualist into the Industrial States- 
man seems to point the same way. 

All of which is a long preamble to 
the simple question with which we 
started. Too much familiarity may 
breed contempt. What is bred by a 
Kremlin-like cocoon, by unfamili- 
arity? 

Every investor and every execu- 
tive has to answer the question for 
himself. But one thing is certain: 
it doesn’t breed anything that re- 
sembles an asset. 











WHAT DO YOU 


(or your traveling representatives) 


USE FOR PAYING 
TRAVEL EXPENSES? 


Cash? — It's easily lost or stolen! 
Company Checks? — They may 
be inconvenient to cash! 


More and more business con- 
cerns make it a practice of 
furnishing their traveling repre- 
sentatives with National City 
Bank Travelers Checks—the safe, 
convenient and thoroughly 
dependable “travel currency.” 


These Travelers Checks;-spend- 
able everywhere, are-always 
ready money any day in the . 
week, any hour in the day. They 
are safer than cash because if 
they are lost or stolen, full value 
is refunded, 


They cost so little; 75c for each 
$100. Issued in convenient de- 
nominations: $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Ask your bank about them or 
send in the coupon below for fur- 
ther information about a special 
plan for safeguarding your travel 
funds, tailored to your needs. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
TRAVELERS CHECK DEPARTMENT 
55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, NEW YORK 


Please send me information about the 
National City Bank Travelers Check plan 
for *‘Protected Travel Currency,’’ and show 
me how it can be made to fit in with our 
company’s needs. 
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Company Name 


St. and No 
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THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





LESS GLOOM 


There’s a little less pessimism about 
the nation’s swollen inventories. They're 
really not too high, say purchasing 
agents, should be considered as pro- 
tection against the coming impact of 
the defense program. In a recent poll 
by Purchasing magazine, three out of 
four buyers queried called inventories 
“justified” while almost the same num- 
ber said that manufacturers’ purchased 
inventories were not too high. On the 
other hand, more than half (54%) said 
finished goods and dealers’ inventories 
were too high. Seventy-one percent did 
not expect widespread inventory liqui- 
dation. Significant: more than nine out 
of ten (92%) said they have not been 
able to maintain “reasonable” inven- 
tories on individual materials and 
products. 


BASIC FACTORS 


While such boom-building factors as 
inventory accumulation, new housing 
starts and consumers’ durables produc- 
tion recede in importance, capital ex- 
penditures and defense spending will 
take the center of the stage. Defense ex- 
penditures are running at an annual 
rate of about $30 billion, while busi- 
ness expenditures are expected to hit 
close to $25 billion in the latter half 
of this year. The Cleveland Trust Co. 
sums it up: For the time being, more 
stocks of various kinds of consumer 
goods are piled up in warehouse and 
stores than a “rather surfeited” public 
is ready to absorb. Working these off, 
plus a drop in replacement orders, 
could bring about some slackening in 
business. But the underlying factors are 
a growing military demand and large 
expenditures by business. If they run 
to plan, “any near-term business reac- 
tion would be mild and short-lived.” 


INCOMES RISING 


Acceleration of defense spending is 
likely to boost national income over the 
$300-billion-a-year rate by early 1952. 
This is reflected in the steady 13-month 
upward surge of wages and salaries. 
According to the Dept. of Commerce, 
March total personal income was up 
$1.2 billion over February’s $241.3 bil- 
lion. Since March, 1950, total private 
industry wages and salaries increased 
by $21 billion (18%). 


MOBILIZATION MEMO 


Extent of the defense impact is out- 
lined by chief mobilizer Charles E. Wil-! 


son, who warns that our closest ap-' 
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THE EDITORS. 


proach to “austerity” lies in the next 12 
months before production capacity 
catches up with rearmament. “In the 
next twelve months we will be walking 
a tight-rope to keep materials going 
into plant expansion and still leave 
enough to keep civilian industry run- 
ning.” However, he expects us to con- 
tinue turning out cars at a rate 70% of 
normal, thinks we will have enough re- 
frigerators, washing machines, and 
vacuum cleaners to meet “a reasonable 
demand.” 


STEEL SQUEEZE 


“Take” by the defense program of 
essential materials is vividly demon- 
strated in the steel industry, with more 
companies reporting that over 50% of 
their output is under government con- 
trol. The percentage is even higher in 
individual categories, some mills re- 
porting that up to 80% of their output 
of items like sheets is going into de- 
fense and related uses. 


SECURITY VALUES UP 


Banner earnings of American corpo- 
rations last year were reflected in the 
rise of the market value of listed stocks 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. They 
went up to $102 billion on April 30, 
1951, compared with $98 billion on 
that date in 1950. Average market price 
of listings: $42.17 a share. This com- 
pares with $40.53 for March, 1951, and 
$37.25 for April a year ago. 


MORE FOR FARMERS 


Farm income is also scheduled for @ 
healthy increase, according to govern- 
ment estimates. A jump of some 30% 
over 1950’s $13 billion net is antici- 
pated, even though farm ¢osts. go up 
10-15%. The rise will be due more to 
higher prices than to greater produc- 
tion, and would be the biggest jump 
ever in year-to-year comparisons. 


LESS FOR RAILROADS 


Harassed railroaders see their profit 
dropping to 2.97% on investment unless 
they get the 15% freight rate boost they 
want. Dr. Julius H. Parmelee of the 
Association of American Railroads gives 
the figures: a drop to $459 million from 
last year’s $715 million, Hard-pressed 
roads need rate hike to offset rising 
wage and material costs. Their annual 
costs are now reported to be $971 mil- 
lion greater than in 1949, $634 million 
of which represents wage increases. 
The balance is accounted for by higher 
fuel, material and supply prices. 
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NEMIA affects millions of people, 

both young and old, in our country 
today. Fortunately, medical science has 
accomplished wonders in treating cer- 
tain types of this disease. 


Anemia caused by a deficiency of 
iron can be easily cured. This is usually 
accomplished by taking medicine con- 
taining concentrated iron which the 
doctor prescribes. Foods such as lean 
meat, eggs, and green, leafy vegetables 
are rich in iron and should be included 
in the diet. 


What Medical Science Is Doing . 


The control of pernicious anemia is 
one of the great triumphs of modern 
medicine. Less than twenty-five years 
ago, victims of this disease generally 
lived only two and one-half years from 
the time the condition was diagnosed. 


In 1926, however, a substance was 
found in liver that usually would do 
much to control pernicious anemia. To- 
day, as a result of this discovery, the 
one hundred thousand people in the 
United States with this disease are able 
to live nearly normal lives. 


Continuing research has developed 











> Normal blood looks 
AEP * like this through a mi- 
t | croscope. The red cells 
es contain a proper 
amount of coloring 

matter, or hemoglo- 

bin, a substance necessary for the 
transportation of oxygen through- 
out the body. 


Anemic blood, from a 
victim of nutritional 
or iron-deficiency ane- 
mia, looks like this. 
The red cells are re- 
duced in number, and are pale in 
color because they lack sufficient 
hemoglobin. 














other effective weapons against this 
disease—for example, vitamin B-12. 
This vitamin controls pernicious ane- 
mia as effectively as liver extract. 


Authorities say that there are many 
different types of anemia, each of which 
has a specific cause. Various dietary de- 
ficiencies, defects in the functions of 
the organs that manufacture blood cor- 











puscles, exposure to toxic substances, 
and certain underlying chronic condi- 
tions or infections may be responsible 
for it. 


What You Can Do... 


Anemia may develop gradually. 
Often the first symptoms—such as 
fatigue, weakness, and nervousness— 
may not seem serious enough to de- 
mand medical attention. 


If these symptoms persist, however, 
they should receive proper medical at- 
tention. Specialists say that it is unwise 
to resort to any form of self-treatment. 
They emphasize that anemia can be 
cured or controlled only when the exact 
cause of the disease is determined and 
appropriate treatment is given. 


The strength and vitality of every 
part of the body depend upon an ade- 
quate supply of normal, healthy blood. 
That is why it is wise for everyone to 
consult the doctor promptly if anemia 
is suspected. If the disease is diagnosed 
early, patients can usually be restored 
to normal good health, providing they 
follow the doctor’s advice about treat- 
ment, diet, and other factors. 








TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





I'm becoming less confident that Russia 
won't unleash war this yeor. 


Washington, the country should bestir 
themselves to the maximum. 


Iran may prove a powder keg. 


Scarcities will soon be felt more. 
Let’s accept them unbegrudgingly. 


Congress does well to rein-in Truman, 
steadily becoming more stubborn, head- 
strong, swell-headed. 


Long-range prediction: 1952 will bring 
a new Federal Administration. 


Strikes, happily, are dwindling. 


Britain is becoming somewhat more co- 
operative with the U.S. 


Consumers have abundant reason to 


beef about beef prices. 


The economic status of farmers has 
risen more than that of any other class. 


Don't overbuy, hoard. 


Confidential advice given the President 
should be kept confidential. 


Untimely time to build. 


Eisenhower, as always, is doing a su- 
perb job, without fuss, without ruffling 
others’ feathers. 


Wall Street has behaved rather ration- 
ally. 


Recommended tax increases, so far, 
mostly are reasonable. 


Forecast: Interest rates will firm more. 
Stall your instalment buying. 


Looks as if good oil shares may have 
smooth going. 


Motors, temporarily, may encounter 
rough going. 


Even China’s supply of soldiers isn’t 
inexhaustible. 


What must be her hospital conditions? 


Expect more women to take jobs. 


Economize! 


—B.CF. 





WASHINGTON 


POLICRAX 





CUTRATE CONGRESS? 


Look at the appropriations slashes 
voted by the House of Representatives 
so far. 

Congress has cut some appropria- 
tions as much as 90 per cent of the 
amount requested. Voice of America, 
run by fugitives from the old Commie- 
ridden OWI, or men who were pals of 
the Chinese Communists only a few 
years ago, was given less than 10 per 
cent of what it wanted. Every Con- 
gressman believes that VOA, under 
different management, ought to have 
plenty, but, obviously, few Congress- 
men trust the men who now run the 
VOA. 

You get this distrust of individuals 
—many of them formerly palsy-walsy 
with Commies, whether they ever were 
Communists or not—in all the big ap- 
propriations bills. Look at Oscar Chap- 
man’s Department of the Interior ap- 
propriations. Interior will get less this 
year—for the first time in decades—due 
to the suspicions, based on nothing but 
truth, that there has been a long-term 
effort to socialize the nation through 
public power projects sponsored by one 
or the other of Interior's big bureaus, 
each an empire in itself. 


INDIAN SIGN 


While the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(in the Department of the Interior) 
was filling the mails with one of its 
“news” releases entitled, “Report Indi- 
cates Indians Are Good Credit Risks,” 
the House of Representatives was mak- 
ing it plain that few Congressmen be- 
lieved the Bureau of Indian Affairs 


knew how to use the money other care- . 


less Congresses had entrusted to its 
care. 

Rep. James G. Fulton (R.-Pa.), 
brought out through questioning that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs now has 
12,000 employees, although there are 
only some 300,000 Indians in the U. S. 
This is one employee for every five or 
six Indian families. Mr. Fulton didn’t 
know it, but under Indian Bureau rules, 
adopted to help increase the number 
of bureaucrats running around the 
plains in Federal cars, almost anyone 
who can prove he has 1/120th part 
Indian blood can qualify as an “In- 
dian,” and given perpetual supervision. 
Why shouldn’t they be good credit 
risks? 

Congressman Fulton pointed out that 
it has been costing more to run the 
Indian Bureau than it actually costs to 
operate the entire Senate and House 
of Representatives each year. 
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It was brought out in the debates 
that several lame-duck Congressmen 
have become Indian experts—at $100 a 
day—since the recent elections. 

For the first time in the memory of 
living men, the House of Representa- 
tives actually cut the Indian Bureau ap- 
propriation by an appreciable amount. 
It had been going up, alarmingly, every 
year since 1932—the year a certain 
Harvard man won office on the plat- 
form that he could cut Federal expendi- 
tures by 25 per cent. 


BUREAUCRATIC SIEVE 


Perhaps you had forgotten, but 
there’s still a Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report, and it still issues 
statements designed to shake the aver- 
age American out of his lethargy on 
bureaucracy. 

Dr. Robert L. Johnson, in a state- 
ment mostly overlooked by the wary 
press here, cited a Civil Service Com- 
mission report that indicated there is a 
36 per cent turnover of Federal em- 
ployment every year. The CSC report 
said that 1,141,000 new Federal em- 
ployees will be hired in the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 600,000 to 700,000 
to replace those who shift to other jobs, 
are drafted, etc. 


NAP TIME 


Consensus here is that Secretary of 
Defense George C. Marshall made an 
extremely garrulous and illogical wit- 
ness for the Administration side of the 
MacArthur-Truman battle in testimony 
before the combined Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Armed 
Services. 

Marshall has been having trouble lo- 
cating the war, and not because the 
military situation itself is so fluid and 
see-saw. In a recent press conference, 
he referred to it as the “war in Al- 
bania.” Before the Senators, he rambled 
off into a resume of the “Italian cam- 
paign,” was brought out of his reverie 
by Senators who were wondering if 
they had come to the right committee 
room. 

The Defense Secretary gave some 
Senators the impression that it’s cruel 
to expect him to run a first-class mod- 
ern war when he ought to be having 
afternoon siestas under the trees of his 
estate near Leesburg, Va. 


COST OF TIME 


The vehemence with which Senator 
Walter F. George (D.-Ga.), usually an 
Administration wheel-horse on foreign 
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policy matters, inserted the needle in 
General Marshall during the latter’s 
testimony had tongues wagging all over 
town. 

George lost his son during World 
War II. He has been bitter ever since 
it became apparent that the sacrifice 
indeed was in vain. A human life means 
more to Senator George than just some- 
thing with which to buy time—and, as 
he pointed out through his questions, 
it might be time to enable Russia to 
increase its conquests. 

In his relentless, yet gentlemanly 
and old-Southern manner, George em- 
barrassed Marshall by hammering away 
at Marshall’s old idea of a “coalition” 
government in China. In one reply, that 
could have been answered with a sim- 
ple yes or no, the Secretary wandered 
figuratively all over the globe in an 
attempt to prove that he had tried to 
get the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists to coalesce without actually do- 
ing so. He took ten minutes of ram- 
bling reply to say nothing. At its end, 
George, in effect, said: “Uh-huh.” 


CONTROLS LIMP 


Commercial rent proposal already is 
in the ashcan. So is any large-scale in- 
crease in power to re-control residen- 
tial rental properties. Mortgage controls 
on old houses aren’t liable to be im- 
posed. And Congress isn’t going to start 
tinkering with parity. Farmers are mad 
enough, as it is, and no politician in 
his “right” mind from a farm district 
who is up for re-election is going to 
antagonize any more horny-handed 
sons of toil. 

The Defense Production Act of 1950 
will be changed, here and there, but 
by and large, it will go sailing through 
both Houses of Congress. It’s not per- 
fect, Congressmen admit, but it repre- 
sents just about the compromise that 
Congressmen feel they need to keep 
ardent controllers and ardent no-con- 
trollers off their necks. 


PRIVATE LANDS 


Inflationary pressures seem to have 
eased, according to every index around 
town, but the smart boys are still bet- 
ting on creeping inflation in the com- 
ing months. 

Department of Agriculture, reporting 
an eight per cent jump in farm sale 
Prices in the last year, says such prices 
now are the highest in recorded his- 
tory. Yet, the agency pointed out that 
most of its farm experts in the field 
look for ever-higher prices to come on 
land in the coming months. 

As many an orthodox long has main- 
tained, land is going up in almost exact 
Tatio to the cost of living, or the loss 
of purchasing power of the dollar. 
Overall increase on land and buildings 
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for the last year is 10 per cent—just 
about the jump that has come about in 
expenses. In lots of areas, land prices 
are up 20 per cent. Around Washing- 
ton, farms have gone sky-high. Only 
two years ago, you could buy a dilapi- 
dated farm within 35 miles of the capi- 
tal for $7,000. or $8,000 dollars. Today, 
they sell for $30,000 and up, same 
acreage. Many a_ bureaucrat who 
thought dispersal was something for 
nitwits a year ago is now wishing he 
had had the foresight to latch onto a 
place in the sticks. 


SAM STRAPPED 


Like many a borrower who has been 
using credit freely for years until he 
is head-over-heels under notes payable, 
Uncle Sam is beginning to wince at 
the pressure of rising interest rates. The 
Treasury will neither refund nor call 
the $7,986 million issue due on Sep- 
tember 15, 1953, and callable on Sep- 
tember 15, 1951. This is the first time 
in 18 years that Uncle Sam has not had 
a chance to refund indebtedness at low- 
er interest rates. For this reason he’s 
letting the debt ride. 

Incidentally, did you know that the 
Federal Government now owes three- 
fifths of all the money owed in this 
country? Almost any man heavily in 
hock can point to Uncle Sam and say: 
“He’s in worse shape than I am finan- 
cially.” 


ATOMIC PATENTS 


Descriptions of 17 patents and one 
application for patents owned by the 
U.S. Government and held by the 
Atomic Enery Commission have been 
transmitted to the U.S. Patent Office 
for registry. 

The AEC grants non-exclusive, roy- 
alty-free licenses on the listed patents, 
as part of its program to make non- 
secret technological information avail- 
able for use by industry (85 have been 
issued to date). A total of 258 Com- 
mission-held patents and patent appli- 
cations have been released for licensing. 

The Atomic Energy Act has removed 
from the normal operation of the patent 
statutes certain areas which pertain ex- 
clusively to atomic energy. There are 
many other areas, however, in impor- 
tant segments of the atomic energy 
field, where patent rights may be ob- 
tained. The total number of such patent 
applications owned by the Commission, 
including those taken over from prede- 
cessor agencies, totaled 2,500 on April 
1. Because of the security requirements, 
roughly 80 per cent of these still are 
maintained in secrecy status. About 
295 of the non-classified applications 
have matured into issued patents, while 
the remainder are pending at some 
stage in the Patent Office. 
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FAcT AND COMMENT 






by B.C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


OUR 12 FOREMOST BUSINESS LEADERS 


How po American business men reach the pinnacle of 
public esteem? 

In almost every instance, by doing something beyond the 
immediate line of duty, by rendering worthwhile service 
of an unselfish, patriotic nature, by promulgating the wide- 
spread conviction that they strive conscientiously to accept 
and discharge their social responsibilities. 

Forses has polled thousands of substantial, well-informed 
citizens, mostly financial, on whom they regard as our most 
eminent industrial leaders and our most outstanding cor- 
porations. (See pages 13-25.) 

One unavoidable conclusion is that too many top execu- 
tives, entrusted with the savings of vast numbers of in- 
vestors, have failed to cultivate adequate “public relations,” 
have failed to impress their personalities on the American 
people. (See page 5.) 

My own conviction, for many years, has been that a woe- 
ful percentage of top executives have fallen deplorably 
short of cultivating and winning public esteem, with the 
deplorable social - economic - political results which have 
afflicted the country during the last two decades. 

Economic enlightenment, economic education, must be 
promulgated immeasurably more vigorously if America is 
to enjoy a sound future, enjoy the priceless fruits of free 
enterprise. 


THE TWELVE LEADERS 


Brief comments on the twelve leaders: 

Captain E. V. Rickenbacker (60), World War I Air Ace, 
again a noble hero when adrift on the Pacific several years 
ago, recipient of the Congressional Medal of Honor, has 
since proved a dynamic, successful, presidential pilot of an 
important air line, is universally known belovedly as “Eddie” 
Rickenbacker, enthroned in the hearts of ambitious Amer- 
ican youths—and adults. 

Patriarchal Thomas J. Watson (77), founder and perpe- 
tual-motion head of the dazzlingly successful International 
Business Machines, is more widely and appreciatively 
known (personally) throughout the world than any other 
U.S. industrialist. Incessant worker for world peace. Be- 
loved by his farflung army of employees. No unions in IBM 
plants—instead, a long, long list of waiting applicants for 
jobs. A towering national—international—asset. The world is 
better for his having lived. 

Benjamin Fairless (61), raised the hard way as a worker, 
not only has climbed to the Presidency of the world’s largest 
steel enterprise, United States Steel Corp., but has, in later 
years, blossomed into a shining business statesman, taking 
time off from his momentous executive duties to spread 
economic enlightenment to Governmental committees and 
agencies and to the public at large. A he-man. Hard- 
headed and hardfisted as steel; but not hard-hearted. 

Dr. Allen B. DuMont (50), through sheer individual 
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intellectual force, scientific perception and inventiveness, 
unremitting research, combined with acute business acumen, 
is hailed as the world’s most fruitful pioneer in television. 
Recipient of some two-score “awards” from scientific and 
cther societies—and a similar number of exclusive patents. 
Essentially the type that has won America worldwide 
know-how leadership. 

Henry Ford II (33), along with Nelson Rockefeller (42), 
belies the accuracy of the adage: “From shirtsleeves to 
shirtsleeves in three generations.” Their grandfathers— 
Henry Ford and John D. Rockefeller—were voted as among 
America’s fifty foremost business leaders in my book, “Men 
Who Are Making America,” in 1917. And both Henry II 
and Nelson won, handsomely, a place in “America’s Fifty 
Foremost Business Leaders,” published by us in 1947, in 
celebration of this magazine’s Thirtieth Anniversary. Worthy 
descendants of worthy ancestors. 

Charles E. Wilson (60) has been so engrossed in devel- 
oping General Motors into the most mammoth, most profit- 
able industrial giant in history that he has thus far limited 
his extra-curricular activities, to the financial satisfaction of 
his richly-rewarded stockowners and to the mighty strength- 
ening of America in both war and peace. Maybe, in com- 
ing years, he will contrive to lighten his pressing day-by- 
day burdens and shoulder wider pro bono publico duties. 

Donald W. Douglas (59), head of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
was accorded this citation when presented a scroll, in 1947, 
as one of “America’s Fifty Foremost Business Leaders”: 
“Designer and prolific producer of Gargantuan bombers 
which dealt destruction to our enemies, and of mighty 
planes which on their sturdy wings transport us on our 
errands of peace. An accomplished engineer, fertile in 
ideas, master of the most intricate skills of his exacting 
craft... .” He is still, fortunately for America, going strong, 
soaring higher and higher. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. (53), the exemplary successor of 
an exemplary father as helmsman of progressive Firestone 
Tire & Rubber, has been voted America’s No. 1 executive 
in the vital rubber industry. Cultured, far-visioned, enthu- 
siastic, indefatigable, he has not only enhanced the family’s 
inheritance, but has earned widespread recognition as a 
public-spirited, broad-gauge, meritorious American. 

John Collyer (57), Goodrich Rubber President. I always 
think of him, first of all, as a gentleman: polite, courteous, 
modest, cultured, radiating the manners of an Old World 
aristocrat—he doubtless acquired these admirable traits dur- 
ing his many yearsas a constructive business executive in 
Europe. Never a poseur. His talents match his manners. 
Under his guidance, Goodrich has gone far. 

Robert R. Young (54), Chesapeake & Ohio Chairman, 


* has captured the public by being a railway rebel. In our 


poll he has received more votes than such stalwarts of such 
systems as Martin W. Clement and W. S. Franklin of 
Pennsy; Gustav Metzman of N. Y. Central; Fred Gurley of 





Santa Fe; William M. Jeffers of Union Pacific; Ernest E. 
Norris of Southern; Roy B. White of the B. & O.; W. A. 
Johnson of Illinois Central. What’s the answer? Apparently 
many people think unorthodox Bob Young is on the right 
track. 

Fowler McCormick (52), Chairman of International 
Harvester, doesn’t owe his position merely to nepotism. 
True, his grandfather invented the McCormick reaper—and 
binder, which latter amazed me when, as a small boy, I 
saw it demonstrated on a nearby Scottish farm. He has 
proved his fitness to stand firmly on his own feet. Tragic 
is it that, although he and his company have always been 
most thoughtful, sympathetic, toward workers, they have 
encountered unconscionable labor trouble. He hasn’t de- 
served it. 

A. P. Sloan, Jr. (76), General Motors Chairman. One of 
America’s most meritorious, broadest-minded, elderly indus- 
trial statesman, profound philanthropist, unselfish in his ex- 
penditure of time, energy, money for the advancement of 
all that is best in America, ardent in his efforts to combat 
disease, to improve our national health, for many years 
lavish in his contributions, financial and personal, to make 
America healthy, overpowering militarily, beneficent servant 
of the human race. 

* 
Integrity is the basis of all trueblue success. 
* 


ONE MILLION STOCKHOLDERS. UNIQUE 


When Alexander Graham Bell made his first experimental 
attempt to talk over a wire, 75 years ago, little did he 
dream that his “toy,” as it was dubbed, would create the 
most gigantic business enterprise in the world, the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. This miraculously ably- 
managed concern — mainly under, first, the redoubtable 
Theodore N. Vail, and until recently under the brilliant 
leadership of Walter S. Gifford—is the first to attract the 
savings of one million investors, the first to accumulate 
assets of $12,000,000,000. 

Not only so, but it is as efficient as it is gigantic. It has 
rendered such unparalleled service that public opinion has 
enabled the management to maintain dividends of $9 an- 
nually for 29 years, despite the raging of anti-business sen- 
timent during the last two decades. The telephone through- 
out the rest of the world still is a “toy” contrasted with 
our marvelous giant. 

Nor is it showing the slightest sign of slackening its 
never-ceasing progressive pace. Its new president, Leroy 
A. Wilson, gives every promise of matching the perform- 
ance of his most distinguished predecessors. 

America is infinitely fortunate in possessing such an un- 
paralleled, unapproached telephonic system—in peace and 
in war. 


INVITING RUSSIA TO ATTACK? 


“We are not today in a position to fight Russia success- 
fully; but if she will kindly wait for a couple of years, 
we'll be ready.” That is, in effect, the gist of numerous 
statements from Washington high-ups, including Secretary 
Marshall, General Bradley, Charles E. Wilson, and others, 
to the Soviets. 

Isn't this a suggestion, an invitation, to unleash all-out 
war against us immediately? 





Could any more ill-timed pronouncements emanate from 


Washington at this crisis? 

Happily for us and for the world, Russia’s dictators may 
not feel strong enough, solid enough, to precipitate their 
serfs into another world war overnight. They may fear 
rebellion. They may dread the possibility of wholesale 
voluntary surrenders by their soldiers, who conceivably feel 
they have already suffered a surfeit of war’s hardships, hor- 
rors, devastation, that life under the iron rigors of Com- 
munism isn’t worth dying for. 

Nevertheless, it is most undiplomatic, most deplorable 
for those occupying eminent national positions to shriek our 
present weaknesses and, simultaneously, warn our arch- 
enemy that we are steadily fortifying our fighting power 
and should be ready to lick him if he will, obligingly, wait 
until we become armed to the teeth. 

Personally, I don’t believe Russia will plunge into war. 
But why keep on encouraging her? 


OCCULT: A GHOSTLY EXPERIENCE 


As young lads, brought up more than half-a-century ago 
in rural Scotland, we were regaled by many stories of 
ghosts. They terrified us. One dark night an older brother 
and myself, walking home from the two-mile-distant village 
of New Deer (Aberdeenshire), had to pass a mill for grind- 
ing meal, which was popularly supposed to be haunted by 
ghosts. Infinitely scared, 
we hugged closely to 
each other. The instant 
we rounded the mill I 
quaked as never before in my life; I saw a ghost! 

“Did you see anything?” I asked my brother when we 
had proceeded another hundred yards. 

“Yes, did you?” he asked. 

We compared notes and agreed on exactly the shape and 
form of the ghost each of us had seen—or imagined we had 
seen. It was so vivid, realistic, stark, that I recall its out- 
line minutely to this hour. 

Absurd? Maybe. But you could never unsell my brother 
or myself the idea that we didn’t see it. 

You do the explaining! 
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SOCIALISM PROVES UNWORKABLE 


Britain is demonstrating that Socialism doesn’t work. Her 
latest “nationalization” is that of the steel industry. Already 
comes governmental announcement that production is fated 
to decrease. Almost everything that Britain has “socialized” 
has deteriorated, shrivelled. America’s unique progress, 
prosperity, expansion have been achieved under free enter- 
prise. No other nation in all history has ever matched our 
economic accomplishments, never has matched our wage 
rates, never has matched our scale of living. 

Britons, under their Socialistic labor government, are suf- 
fering unprecedented privations. Their ration of meat, for 
example, is fantastically low, totally absurd, in comparison 
with what we Americans enjoy. 

Under Communism, the people fare even worse; fare 
worse foodwise, fare worse financially, fare worse freedom- 
wise. They are sentenced to a strait jacket. 

Dark though the outlook may be at the moment in Korea, 
it is unthinkable that Communism will triumph there and 
overrun the whole world. 
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OUR OUTSTANDING 


BUSINESS LEADERS, COMPANIES 








WEssTER the dictionary man defines “outstanding” as meaning “to 
stand out distinctly.” Forses, for the first time in business reporting, 
has carefully taken the pulse of the business community to find 
out which companies and which men today are considered “out- 
standing” by responsible citizens. 

The results are not a scientific “rating.” 

They don’t grade earnings or ability, size, progress, or any other 
concrete standard. Probably very few of the thousands polled by 
ForBEs would agree on exactly the same definition of the word 
“outstanding” when they filled in their choices of men and com- 
panies. 

But the results are important, because they do reflect accurately 
the net results of corporate contacts with the business-financial 
community. 

When all the statistics, all the claims, all the drum-beating are 
for one moment silenced—and the poll-taker quickly does his chore 
—the results measure the impressions made on a key segment of 
the community. It is not always the facts that count, but what 
people think the facts are that count. 

When a company must go to the market-place for customers or 
financing, its job often is made easier or harder by the intangible 
net impression it has made in the business world—whether it is 
considered “to stand out” or to have no particular standing. 

This audit provides a measure of this moment. Impressions 
change—and should. Most thinking men in management today 
recognize the importance of the place their company and their cap- 
tains occupy in the public eye. The next time a survey of this 
kind is made, it is hoped by.the editors of Forses that more will 


move up. 


—MALCOLM FORBES 





INDUSTRIAL OPINION AUDIT 


To the financial community, E. V. Rickenbacker 
is top businessman, General Motors top corporation 


IN THE MIND of the financial commun- 
ity, E. V. Rickenbacker, wire-browed 
disciplinarian of Eastern Airlines, is Mr. 
Industry. And in the consciousness of 
those close to industry, General Motors 
Corporation is Big Business, Inc. 

These are the high points in a na- 
tionwide survey conducted this spring 
by Forses Magazine. The sample in- 
cluded: 


5,000 executives 

2,500 securities analysts 

1,500 public relations men 

1,000 chamber of commerce secre- 
taries 

1,000 trade association secretaries 


Each was presented with lists of the 
largest companies in 18 industries, 
asked to name the outstanding company 
and the outstanding person in each. 
About 1,200 ballots were returned, a 
response of 11%. 

The editors of Forses did not con- 
ceive of this audit as a form of manage- 
ment rating. Most of the respondents 
were unfamiliar with one or more of 
the industries named; others, presum- 
ably, gave “top of the head” answers. 
Thus, the returns summarize the net 
impression made by corporations and 
corporate personalities on the aware- 
ness of the financial community. They 
show the individuals and companies 
who are thought to be outstanding. 
They measure effective public relations 
and/or publicity in the case of persons. 
Company choices, on the other hand, 
correlate closely with large size and 
heavy advertising. Thus, the twelve cor- 
porations receiving the greatest mention 





HENRY FORD II: 12% 





G-M’S C. E. WILSON: 11.5% 


as “outstanding” are the largest in their 
respective fields. The twelve: 


Per cent of 


all ballots 
mentioning 
General Motors ........ 63% 
International Harvester .. 59% 
Procter & Gamble...... 58% 
International Business 
Machines ..........:> 54% 
ag atiaie iat 52.5% 
Standard Oil, New Jersey 41% 
TOES TIEN RE AS fe 40% 
American Tobacco ..... 39% 
oe oS ee 38% 
Douglas Aircraft ....... 34% 
SD, cc lnane optinees 28% 
Libby-Owens-Ford ..... 25.5% 


Some segments of the sample dis- 
agreed consistently with these choices. 
For example: Goodyear, largest rubber 
company, was “outstanding” in the eyes 
of executives and public relations men; 
Goodrich, No. 4 in size and No. 1 in 
earnings ratio, was the choice of secur- 
ities analysts. 

While sheer size seemed an impor- 
tant criterion in the sample’s opinions 
on corporations, it did not correlate 
with the selections of outstanding busi- 
ness figures. The top twelve, in order 
of votes received: 

Per cent of 


all ballots 
mentioning 


E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern 
Airlines president ..... 27% 
T. J. Watson, Int'l Business 
Machines chairman .... 21% 
Benjamin F. Fairless, U.S. 
Steel president ....... 18% 
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E. V. RICKENBACKER: tops with 27% 


Allen B. DuMont, Du Mont 


IE Sa aelnce wicg-o 13% 
gare 12% 
C. E. Wilson, General Mo- 

tors president ......... 11.5% 
Donald Douglas, Douglas 

ee er 11% 


Harvey Firestone, Jr., Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber... 10% 
John Collyer, Goodrich 


Rubber president ...... 9.5% 
Robert Young, CUO Rail- 

road chairman ........ 9.2% 
Fowler McCormick, Int'l 

Harvester chairman .... 9% 
A. P. Sloan, Jr., General 

Motors chairman ...... 8% 


Half these industrialists manage cor- 
porations which are not the largest 
within their respective industries; of 
these, five are with corporations rank- 
ing third or lower in their fields. 


PLANEMAN DOUGLAS: 11% H. S. FIRESTONE, JR.: 108 
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IBM’S T. J. WATSON: second with 21% U.S. STEEL’S FAIRLESS: third, 18% 


Most respondents named an out- 
standing company in every industry, 
probably because the ballot included 
lists of the largest corporations. The per- 
centages selecting corporations in the 
various industries was: 


Airlines 
Glass 
Television 


Chemicals 

Aircraft 

Oil 

Office Equipment 


Textiles 

Cigaret makers 
Farm Machinery 
Soaps 

Metals 

Railroads 
Department Stores 


COODRICH’S COLLYER: 9.5% C&O’S ROBERT YOUNG:9.2% 
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Partly because the ballot did not in- 
clude lists of the most outstanding fig- 
ures in the 18 industries covered, the 
proportion naming personalities was far 
lower. The “free choice” question on 
outstanding persons required more 
thought (and more background) than 
the “cafeteria style” questions on out- 
standing corporations. However, famili- 
arity with names of industrialists varied 
greatly. Pollees naming executives, by 
industry: 


Office Equipment 
Railroads 


Farm Machinery 
Chemicals 
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I-H’S McCORMICK: 9% 


Security analysts wrote in twice as 
many names of industrial personalities 
as any of the other groups. Unlike the 
latter, they didn’t scatter their vote, 
dwelt instead on a relatively few lead- 
ing figures. For instance: the entire 
sample named 34 individuals as the 
“outstanding” oilman, but security an- 
alysts confined their candidates to an 
even half-dozen. In several industries, 
the analysts reversed the trend shown 
by the other four groups polled; viz, 
under Autos the analysts rated A. P. 
Sloan, C. E. Wilson, and Henry Ford II 
in that order; under Rubber, they 
ranked Goodrich’s Collyer over Harvey 
Firestone, Jr. Other differences will be 
described on the pages following. 


G-M’S A. P. SLOAN, JR.: 8% 








AUTOS - 


Votinc for this industry was most 
clearcut: 





General Motors .......... 77% 
ye eae 10% 
Te 9% 
ON Foe 2% 
SE. thon ee. Ue vine > ele under 1% 
as on, saa under 1% 
EE ais «inion w 0-nintell under 1% 
Willys-Overland ......... > 


General Motors’ vote was the highest 
percentage within any industry. Ex- 
ecutives and security analysts chose 
Chrysler over Ford for second place; 
PR men, C of C and trade association 
secretaries gave Ford the nod for No. 
2. The balloting followed size-ranking, 
except for Studebaker and Nash, which 
finished in reverse order of size. 

Mentions of outstanding automen 
were distributed as follows: 


eT ON cose cs ce 31% 
G.M.’s C. E. Wilson....... 30% 


METALS 


G.M.’s A. P. Sloan, Jr..... 21% 
G.M.’s C. F. Kettering.... 8% 
Chrysler's K. T. Keller.... 7% 
K-F’s Henry J. Kaiser..... 1% 


Scattered votes were recorded for 
Nash’s George Mason; Paul Hoffman, 
formerly of Studebaker; Chrysler’s new 
president, L. L. Colbert; and the late 
Walter P. Chrysler. 








G-M’S KETTERING: 


CHRYSLER’S KELLER: 


The security analysts named General . 


Motors’ Sloan and Wilson as first and 
second, with Ford third. Executives 
chose Wilson, Sloan, and Ford in that 
order. The other three groups voted 
heavily for Ford as outstanding figure. 
Kettering received most of his votes 
from executives and PR men, Keller 
from executives, Kaiser from C of C 
secretaries. 


K-F’S HENRY J.: 
for General Motors, half of the top half dozen 





Battotinc for the metals industry 
went: 


BY Ge ii iss se os a 49% 
_ Bethlehem Steel ......... 9% 
pT) Ee ee ee 6% 
Alcoa Aluminum ......... 6% 
Kennecott Copper ........ 5% 
National Steel ........... 4% 
Inland Steel ............. 3% 
Revere Copper .......... 2.5% 
Reynolds Metals ......... 2.5% 
International Silver ....... 2.5% 
Jones & Laughlin ........ 2.5% 
National Lead ........... 2% 
Allegheny Ludlum ....... 2% 
Bridgeport Brass ......... 1% 
Republic Steel ........ under 1% 
American Zinc, Lead & 
ee under 1% 
Anaconda Copper ..... under 1% 
Phelps Dodge ........ under 1% 


U. S. Steel was first choice in every 





U.S. STEEL’S OLDS 





NATIONAL’S WEIR 


group. Among. executives, Armco, 
Bethlehem, and Alcoa ran 2-3-4, but 
bunched closely. Security analysts gave 
Kennecott second place, only one vote 
behind U. S. Steel, and named Bethle- 
hem third, National Steel fourth, and 
International Silver fifth. Public rela- 
tions men had Alcoa Aluminum and 
Armco Steel tied for second, with 
Revere Copper following. Among sec- 
retaries of chambers of commerce and 
trade associations, U. S. Steel polled 
76% of the metals vote, with the other 
ballots evenly scattered. The vote cor- 
responded roughly with order of size, 
with Armco Steel and Revere Copper 
finishing higher in Fores’ poll than in 
ranking by size. 
Mentions of outstanding metalmen: 


U. S. Steel president B. F. 


ae 63% 
U.S. Steel chairman Irving 
2 Se «ae eee 7% 





é 
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BETHLEHEM’S GRACE ARMCO’S HOOK 


National Steel chairman Er- 


ee TI ais hue ida 08 tice 6% 
Bethlehem chairman Eugene 

RE Miciit.s dmdithteé 068 5% 
Armco chairman Charles R. 

ON FOROS a 4% 
Jones & Laughlin president- 

chairman Ben Moreell... 3% 
Revere Copper president 

eS Re nee 2% 


Scattered votes were recorded for 
Alcoa’s Davis; Kennecott’s Cox; Re- 
public Steel’s White; Inland Steel's 
Randall; Allegheny Ludlum’s Batch- 
eller. 


All groups named Fairless outstand- 
ing by a wide margin. Executives and 
PR men chose Charles R. Hook as 
runner-up; security analysts gave sec- 
ond place to Eugene Grace. Olds re- 
ceived enough votes in all categories to 
make him the second choice. 


J&LS MOREELL 
Forbes 
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AMERICAN’S HAHN PM’S LYON 





CIGARET MAKERS 
American Tobacco ....... 49% 
R. J. Reynolds .......... 17% 
Liggett & Myers ......... 16% 
Philip Morris ...........- 14% 
ge Sie eae 3% 
Brown & Williamson...... 1% 


American polled a 3-to-1 margin over 
the second choice in every category ex- 
cept for security analysts, who put 
Philip Morris in an exact tie for first 
place with the makers of Luckies, Pall 
Malls and Tareytons. Liggett & Myers 
placed third among executives, security 
analysts, and C of C secretaries, second 
among PR men and trade association 
secretaries. Reynolds was given second 
place by executives and C of C secre- 
taries. Except for its tie-for-first ranking 
by security analysts, Philip Morris was 
placed by all groups in fourth, a posi- 
tion corresponding to its sales volume. 

The vote for outstanding figure in 
the cigaret industry was not only very 
light (only one out of 10 ballots bore 
a cigaretman’s name) but unusually 
scattered. The breakdown: 


American Tobacco’s former 


chairman Vincent Riggio. 17% 
American’s president 

I sania ck a bn nee 16% 
Philip Morris’ chairman 

ef ipl 13% 
Philip Morris’ president 

O. P. McComas........ 9% 
TV entertainer 

Arthur Godfrey ........ 6% 
Philip Morris’ Johnny Roven- 

tini (“Call for Philip. 

Mone’) 3 ete POET 6% 
Sports announcer 

Dennis James .......... 5% 
The late George Washington 

Hill, formerly of 

American Tobacco ..... 5% 
Benson & Hedges’ 

Joseph Cullman ........ 3% 
R. J. Reynolds president 

John C. Whitaker....... 8% 


Small numbers of votes were re- 
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corded for T. V. Hartnett, president of 
Brown & Williamson; Willie the Pen- 
guin, B & W trademark; and Jack 
Benny. 

Among security analysts, one-third 
cast votes for American’s Paul Hahn, 
with Philip Morris’ O. P. McComas and 
Johnny Roventini tied for second. PM’s 
Al Lyon and Benson & Hedges’ Joe 
Cullman were the only other active to- 
baccomen mentioned (penguins and en- 
tertainers excepted). 

Executives put Hahn and Lyon in 
a first-place tie, but the two combined 


AIRLINES 


JOHNNY ROVENTINI ARTHUR GODFREY 





polled only one-sixth of the total bal- 
lots in this class. Other executive votes 
were spread thin. PR men gave Vincent 
Riggio more votes than Hahn, Lyon, 
and McComas combined, as did C of C 
secretaries. 

Of all votes cast for outstanding to- 
baccomen, 25% were divided among en- 
tertainers and trademarks and another 
25% went to deceased or inactive cig- 
aret makers. One reason for the latter 
vote was the January 16, 1951, retire- 
ment of American Tobacco’s Riggio 
(ballots were filled out early in April). 





AIRLINES stacked up in this fashion: 


me ee ck 27% (2) 
NETS pat tes 24% (5) 
pies 17% (8) 
Pan-American ....... 15% (1) 
i 12% (4) 
re under 1% 
Northwest ....... under 1% 
Chicago & South- 
Remind under 1% 
EE 6 5 aden a under 1% 
BN oo oa ine ace Gn under 1% 
Continental ...... under 1% 
Northeast ........ under 1% 
Mid-Continent ....under 1% 
EERE PT under 1% 





PAN-AM’S TRIPPE: 
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UNITED’S: PATTERSON: 


SS EY Paes ee _ 
Inland-Western ...... _ 


Numbers in parentheses show rank 
order of assets for the Big Five air car- 
riers. 

American placed first in each of the 
five groups. Closest margin (by a 16-15 
proportion of votes) came in the secur- 
ity analysts’ tally. Eastern was rated 
second by all but the executive group, 
which elected Pan-American runner-up. 
United was placed fourth by executives, 
second by trade association men, third 
by all others. Outside the top quintet, 
no airline scored high in any one group, 
or even registered votes in all groups. 





AMERICAN’S SMITH: 
the heaviest vote made Rick the highest flier 














The outstanding airliners were: 
E. V. Rickenbacker, Eastern 


Ce A ee 65% 
Juan Trippe, Pan-Am 

pepeidents ss... .. caens 14% 
W. A. Patterson, United 

ee 10% 
C. R. Smith, American 

i Se RE 4% 
Ralph Damon, TWA 

ae es 3% 





* 
Pale 


C-2’°S ZELLERBACH 


PULP AND PAPER 





i ¢ 


SCOTT’S McCABE CHAMPION’S ROBERTSON 


Others receiving lesser mention in- 
cluded Howard Hughes, TWA owner; 
Braniff's Braniff; Capital’s Carmichael; 
TWA’s Warren Lee Pierson; General 
Clare Chenault; and Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. 

Rickenbacker’s plurality was not the 
highest in any industry (T. J. Watson 
attracted 82% of the Office Equipment 
votes), but in total votes received his 
name led all the rest. Captain Eddie’s 
margins ran as follows: from executives, 





International ........ 30% (1) 
Kimberly-Clark ...... 17% (4) 
Champion .......... 14% (7) 
Crown Zellerbach .... 18% (8) 
ei nia cho un is 9% (10) 
SPE ciecsces ess 5% (2) 
West Virginia ....... 4% (5) 
EE hi eas 4c ee > 3% (8) 
RE eS SRR AD SS 2% (9) 
DE fee cece. thee es 1.5% (6) 
ees rors ht 1%(11) 


Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
order of asset size within the list. Inter- 
national was voted first by executives 
(4-3 over Kimberly-Clark), by security 
analysts (4-1 over Kimberly-Clark) and 
by CC secretaries (2-1 over Champion 
and Crown Zellerbach). PR men gave 
Champion a wide edge and Kimberly 
a slight edge over the largest paper 
company; in this group International 
and Crown Zellerbach tied for third. 
Scott was rated third by the security 
analysts, Crown Zellerbach awarded 
No. 3 by executives and by CC secre- 
taries. Trade association men had Kim- 
berly first, with Crown Zellerbach and 
International tied for second. 

Outstanding papermen: 


]. D. Zellerbach, Crown 


Zellerbach president ..... 25% 
Thomas B. McCabe, Scott 
ONE. nash sauedde 20% 


R. B. Robertson, Champion 


Re ee 15% 
John H. Hinman, 

International president .. 8% 
G. H. Mead, Mead honorary 

BE cece eee. fe 6% 
Cola G. Parker, Kimberly- 

Clark president ........ 6% 
David Clark Everest, 

Marathon chairman ..... 5% 
W. L. Keady, Marathon 

EE “is bw6eiaw ace 4% 
David L. Luke, Jr., West 

Virginia president ...... 3% 


RUBBER 





3-to-1 over Trippe; from analysts, 4%4-to- * 


1 over Trippe; from PR men, 5-to-1 
over Patterson; from CC men, 9-to-1 
over Patterson; from TA men, 5-to-1l 
over Trippe. 

Trippe was a 2-to-1 choice for second 
place over Patterson among executives 
and security analysts, was barely nosed 
out by United’s president in the PR and 
C of C tallies. The security analysts’ 
vote bunched Damon, Smith and Pat- 
terson in a virtual tie for third place. 


INTERNATIONAL’S HINMAN 


A. Calder, Union Bag & 
Paper president ........ 3% 


Among the scattered votes, no names 
figured prominently enough to mention. 

Zellerbach received most of his votes 
from the executive group, which tied 
Mead and McCabe for second rank. 
McCabe was the heavy choice of se- 
curity analysts, who placed Hinman 
and Keady in a deadlock for No. 2. 
PR men voted for Reuben Robertson. 
J. D. Zellerbach, and Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe in that order. Zellerbach placed 
first only among executives and trade 
association men, but ran up enough 
votes from the others to win out. 





BIGGEST NAME, as well as the biggest 
company, in rubber belongs to Good- 
year. Here’s how they rate with the 
financial community: 


ED Tha ns wo i tinea 33% 
EE BR dev aegis wened 26% “ 
EE Me we ecccedal 23% 
Re 16% 
EE ee 1% 
SSS under 1% 
MICS «Ss i Wik eosicte wien under 1% 


Except for Goodrich, which is fourth 
in assets, the results approximate rank 
order of size. Goodyear took the execu- 
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tive vote by 9-to-6 over Goodrich, the 
PR vote by 7-to-5 over Firestone, the 
CC vote by a hair over Firestone, and 
finished closely behind Firestone in the 
esteem of trade association secretaries. 
Security analysts gave Goodrich a rous- 
ing 9-to-2 margin over Goodyear— 
enough of a vote count to put Goodrich 
second in the totals. U. $. Rubber nosed 
out Firestone for third place in the ex- 
ecutive and PR groups, but Firestone 
racked up a 4-to-1 edge over U. S. in 
the CC vote to insure its overall margin 
for third place. 

The split on outstanding figures went 
the other way, with Harvey Firestone, 


Forbes 











ne Sell CUCU lh elUClCUelCO. COU 












jr. finishing slightly ahead of Goodrich’s 
Collyer: 


Harvey Firestone, Jr....... 41% 
John Collyer, Goodrich 
chairman-president ..... 88% 
Paul Litchfield, Goodyear 
chairman .........+00. 9% 
Harry Humphreys, U. S. 
Rubber president ...... 4% 
E. J. Thomas, Goodyear 
WOMEN >... Sedeedes. 2% 
F. B. Davis, Jr., former U. S. 
Rubber chairman ...... 1% 
Frank Seiberling, founder of 
CN ee isin vn icone 1% 
Herbert Smith, U. S. Rubber 
ER re 1% 


Most prominent among the other 
mentions was Cy Ching, once industrial 
relations director for U:. S. Rubber, 
later mediation director and wage sta- 
bilizer for the U. S. A. 

Harvey Firestone’s hardworking ef- 
fort to take on his father’s mantle has 
made the deepest impression on PR 





LITCHFIELD, GOODYEAR 


men and CC and trade association sec- 
retaries. All gave him 5-to-2 margins or 
better. Executives gave Goodrich’s Coll- 
yer a slight edge on Firestone; no other 
rubberman was in the running for ex- 
ecutive esteem, as Collyer and Firestone 
garnered 82% of the executive vote be- 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


HUMPHREYS, U. S. 


CHING, U. S. A. 


tween them. Security analysts gave 
Collyer a 6-to-1 margin over Firestone, 
awarding Goodrich’s chairman-presi- 
dent more than three-quarters of their 
rubber votes. Litchfield was voted third 
and Humphreys rated in fourth place 
by all groups. 





Faas 29% (4) 
Marshall Field ..... 23% (7) 
J. C. Penney....... 23% (1) 
Federated ......... 8% (5) 
Allied Stores ....... 5% (3) 
NN re Nd a ia 4.5% (2) 
Gimbel Brothers .... 4% (6) 
Associated ........ 8% (9) 
City Stores ..... under 1% (8) 


Numbers in parentheses denote rank 
order of size by assets. 

Macy received a 2-to-1 margin from 
executives, a 3-to-2 edge from PR men, 
with Marshall Field second in both 
groups. Security analysts put Feder- 


ated and Penney in a virtual tie for first 
choice. Each had a 2-to-1 margin over 
May, Macy and Allied Stores, which 
the analysts bunched in a second-choice 
cluster. CC men gave Penney a 3-to-2 
margin over Macy, a 2-to-1 margin over 
Field. Trade 


Marshall association 








& 
FRED LAZARUS 
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J. C. PENNEY 


secretaries put the same three in a vir- 
tual tie for first. Penney’s 6-to-1 margin 
over Marshall Field in the analysts’ bal- 
lot made up for Field’s strong second- 
place totals among exécutives and PR 
men. 

The outstanding personalities: 


Fred Lazarus, Jr., Federated 


NE. 6.5 09258 a4 hnw 30% 
J. C. Penney, honorary chair- 

man of Penney......... 19% 
Jack I. Straus, Macy presi- 

EAE Oe 12% 
Bernard Gimbel ......... 8% 
Walter Hoving, Bonwit Tel- 

ler president .......... 7% 
Hughston McBain, Marshall 

Field chairman ........ 5% 
Earl Puckett, Allied chair- 

ios ein ad uted ies 5% 
Dorothy Shaver, Lord & 

Taylor president........ 5% 


JACK I. STRAUS 
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BERNARD GIMBEL 


Beardsley Ruml, consultant. 3% 

Morton J. May, May Stores 
president 

Marshall Field II......... 2% 


Significant mention was also received 
by City Stores’ Greenfield, Marshall 
Field’s Palmer, and Adam Gimbel. 

Straus, Penney and McBain were 
bunched closely for first by executives, 
with Fred Lazarus running next. Se- 
curity analysts chose Lazarus by a 
4-to-1 margin, with Puckett in second 
place. PR men also made Lazarus their 
first choice, but tied Hoving and Penney 
for second, followed by Straus and 
Bernard Gimbel. Penney got a 5-to-l 
margin from CC men, tied Straus for 
first place in the eyes of trade associa- 
tion secretaries. 

Dorothy Shaver got the bulk of her 
vote from PR men, Morton May from 
analysts. 





WALTER HOVING 



























DU PONT’S GREENEWALT MONSANTO’S QUEENY 


CHEMICALS 


my 





Ow Get i... nileics 61% (1) 
Monsanto .......... 12% (7) 
BFE A iced ca teeukee 10% (5) 
Union Carbide & Car- 

GS Sanh ak La eibe @ 6% (2) 
American Cyanamid .. 5% (6) 
Eastman Kodak ..... 2% (4) 
Commercial Solvents.. 1% (15) 
Mathieson ...... under 1% (8) 
Air Reduction ...under 1% (10) 
Allied Chemical ..under 1% (3) 
RES woseveed under 1% (9) 


Hercules Powder .under 1% (11) 
International Minerals 


under 1% (13) 
’ U. S. Industrial ...... —- (14) 
General Aniline ..... —- (12) 


Rankrorder of size is given in paren- 
theses. Following Du Pont, which was 
an overwhelming choice in every cate- 
gory, Monsanto finished a strong sec- 
ond among executives and PR men. 
Dow was placed second by security 
analysts, with American Cyanamid 
third. Union Carbide received most 
of its votes fram executives. Both CC 
and trade association secretaries rated 
Dow and Monsanto second and third 
respectively. 


The personality vote: 
C. H. Greenewalt, Du Pont 


ee 34% 
Edgar M. Queeny, Mon- 

santo chairman ........ 23% 
William Rand, former Mon- 

santo president ......... 9% 
Lammot Du Pont ......... 6% 
W. S. Carpenter, Jr., Du Pont 

SSE er 6% 
Pipere Tet POnt.... 6. ove ce 5% 
C. A. Thomas, Monsanto 

TORO, 0 slide «thins @o 3% 


L. I. Doan, Dow president... 2% 


Receiving lesser mention were Kop- 
pers’ Somervell, Kodak’s Folsom, Com- 
mercial Solvents’ Woods, Mathieson’s 
Nichols. 





MFT AgcQ 


Greenewalt and Queeny were rated 
1-2 by executives and PR men. Security 
analysts chose Queeny, with Greene- 


TELEVISION 


MONSANTO’S RAN 


LAMMOT DU PONT 


walt, Pierre Du Pont, and William 
Rand almost tied for second. Executives 
put Lammot Du Pont and W. S. Car- 
penter in a Srd-place tie. CC and 
trade association secretaries contributed 
very few votes to the naming of an out- 
standing chemical man. 





IN THE BALLOTING for TV firms, RCA 
was the outstanding choice: 


Nee Se Fated 46% 
ee ee 20% 
Ns wile ont dle dak s 9% 
eli et bE ache oli Lin 8.5% 
ES os or % 
I ah i eae ne ae 4.5% 
EE ” aA 2.5% 
EE a us ailing acu cue Wee 2% 
Stromberg-Carlson ....... 1% 
Hallicrafters ............. 1% 
SA Ae be under 1% 
ED &'s's'e's'eae cee e he under 1% 
SE 6 bc bab scaueeen under 1% 


DuMont was the pick of every group 
for second rank. For third, executives 
named Admiral by a small margin over 
Philco, as did PR men. RCA ran 2-to-1 
over DuMont in every group except 
security analysts, who gave Radio Cor- 
poration a 5-to-1 edge. Final ranking 
roughly parallels the order of size ex- 
cept for DuMont, which ranks seventh 
among the companies listed, using 


ee Sid 





i 


RCA’S SARNOFF 
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ADMIRAL’S SIRAGUSA 


1950-end assets as the criterion. 

“Greatest name in television” as far 
as personalities go belongs to Allen B. 
DuMont. The breakdown: 


Allen B. DuMont......... 51% 
RCA chairman David Sarnoff 26% 
Admiral president Ross 
ae er ee 11% 
RCA president Frank Folsom 3% 
Zenith president E. F. Mc- 


i ek 8% 
Motorola president Paul V. 
Galvin ...... JWG otis weston 


Scattered votes were cast for Philco’s 
Balderston; CBS’s Stanton; Powell 
Crosley; Avco’s Emanuel; Emerson's 
Abrams; Leslie Hoffman; John Meck; 
and Milton Berle. 

DuMont was voted outstanding in 
every group by about 9-to-1 over his 
nearest rival, David Sarnoff. Securities 
analysts chose Frank Folsom third over 
Ross Siragusa, but the latter was a 
heavy third selection among executives 
and PR men. 


a e 
A ae 


ZENITH’S McDONALD 
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AIRCRAFT 





Douglas ......++. 40% (5) 
Boeing ......+.+. 20% (8) 
Curtiss-Wright ... 11% (2) 
Lockheed ........ 9% (4) 
a RS 7% (1) 
Consolidated Vultee 7% (7) 
North American .. 3% (6) 
Marth: s oa'srcais,> 2% (8) 


Numbers in parentheses rank 
the list according to assets. 
Douglas was chosen outstand- 
ing by all five groups, with Boe- 
ing second in the esteem of four 
(trade association men named 
Curtiss-Wright as their runner- 
up). There was no great differ- 
ence between groups in their 
ranking of aircraft manufacturers. 
Donald Douglas has a greater 
“name” among the financial com- 
munity than his company: 
Donald Douglas, Doug- 
las president ..... 59% 
Robert Gross, Lock- 
heed president ... 10% 
Glenn Martin, Martin 
chairman ........ 10% 


TEXTILES 


].H.Kindelberger, North 
American chairman. 6% 
Howard Hughes, TWA 
owner and president 
of Hughes Tool.... 4% 
Fred Rentschler, 
United chairman... 3% 


Others receiving mention in- 
cluded Igor Sikorsky; Beech- 
craft’s Olive Beech; Avco’s Vic- 
tor Emmanuel; Howard Odlum; 
Boeing’ Allen; and Eastern 
Airlines’ Rickenbacker. 

Douglas rolled up margins of 
8-to-1, 4-to-1, and 3-to-1 among 
executives, security analysts and 
PRmen respectively. Gross found 
his strongest support among the 
analysts. Martin received more 
than half his votes from PR men. 
Kindelberger and Hughes also 
got the bulk of their mention 
from the PR group. CC secreta- 
ries named Douglas by 4-to-1l, 
but trade association men gave 
him his -smallest margin, 3-to-2 
over Glenn Martin, 





LOCKHEED’S GROSS 





GLENN L. MARTIN 





N-A’S KINDELBERGER HOWARD HUGHES 














Celanese Corp. ...... 26% (1) lowed this rank order. Celanese was a 
Cannon Mills ........ 22% (6) thumping first among the analysts. Ex- 
Burlington Mills ..... 16% (3) ecutives, PR men and CC secretaries 
American Woolen .... 12.5% (5) chose Cannon Mills, while trade asso- 
American Viscose .... 8% (2) ciation secretaries gave a slender edge 
rer - 1% (4) to American Woolen. The security an- 
Industrial Rayon ..... 4% (7) alysts bunched American Viscose, J. P. 
Dan River Mills...... 4% (9) Stevens, and Burlington Mills close to- 
Lowenstein .......under 1% (8) gether for second slot; in this group 
Berkshire Cannon Mills finished fifth. 

Spinning ....... under 1%(10) The vote for outstanding figure was 


Numbers in parentheses represent the 
rank order of size of textile firms within 
the list. Except for Cannon Mills, Vis- 
cose, and American Woolen, the vote 
for outstanding company closely fol- 





=. ae 


BURLINGTON’S LOVE 
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er oP ere ea... te 


R. T. STEVENS 


thinly spread: 


J. Spencer Love, Burlington 


Chairman ....ccccccees 20% 
J. P. Stevens, Jr., Stevens 
SOME yale axaey <6 13% 





: 


J. P. STEVENS, JR. 
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7 Petey Bayer) meen islta 


a ee: a. S 


R. T. Stevens, Stevens 


meas) ie 13% 
Camille Dreyfus, Celanese 

NR Foc os e's v's nae 11% 
Harold Blanke, Celanese 

NES. 6 cc cecwens - 10% 
E. W. Springs, Springs 

Cotton president ....... 9% 
C. A. Cannon, Cannon Mills 

ie aa a 9% 


Frank Reichel, American 

Viscose chairman ...... 7% 
Hiram Rivitz, Industrial 

Rayon chairman ....... 8% 
Royal Little, Textron 

Sa ee ae 2% 


Among the also-rans, no one individ- 
ual received more than a vote or two. 
Love tallied heavy votes from all 
groups, but was tied for first by Cel- 
anese’s Blanke among security analysts 
and finished fourth in the PR vote. The 
latter group chose Elliott Springs as top 
textiler, with the Stevens brothers tied 
for second place. 

C. A. Cannon was the choice of 
Chamber of Commerce secretaries, and 
Elliott Springs finished first in the trade 
association category. 

Blanke received all his votes from the 
security analysts, and all Royal Little 
tallies came from public relations men. 
Camille Dreyfus got half his votes from 
executives, half from security analysts. 








GLASS 


ACCORDING TO ForsEs respondents, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford is the outstanding 
glass manufacturer. The results: 





Libbey-Owens-Ford ...... 29% 
eye ae 28% 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass..... 21% 
Owens-Illinois ........... 16% 
Anchor Hocking ......... 5% 
ee eee 1% 


L-O-F was the clear choice of ex- 
ecutives, CC secretaries and trade asso- 
ciation men. PR men placed Pittsburgh 
Plate in a tie with L-O-F for first. Cor- 


ning received half the security analysts’, 


vote, winning in that group by a 3-to-1 
margin over L-O-F and Owens-Illinois, 
which tied for second place in the an- 
alysts’ regard. Results bore no relation 
to the order of size, which is: Pitts- 
burgh, Owens-Illinois, L-O-F, Corning, 
Anchor Hocking, Hazel Atlas. 
Outstanding personalities: 


John Biggers, L-O-F 
eo 44% 


OIL 





L-O-F’°S BIGGERS: 





CORNING’S HOUGHTON: NBC’S DAGMAR: 


outstanding figures in the glass industry 


Amory Houghton, Corning 


CF a ee 31% 
J. P. Levis, Owens-Illinois 

DT ncndshuahwens 11% 
W. C. Decker, Corning 

SNE on'gccesvabbeos 5% 
C. R. Megowen, Owens- 

Illinois president ....... 5% 


Biggers received almost half the ex- 
ecutive and PR vote, and a first-place 


tie with Houghton among CC and trade 
association. secretaries. Corning’s chair- 
man, however, was first choice among 
security analysts. Others mentioned as 
outstanding figures included Pittsburgh 
Plate’s Higgins; Anchor Hocking’s presi- 
dent, William V. Fisher. 

Public relations note: Anchor Hock- 
ing’s “trademark,” Dagmar, received as 
many votes from the financial com- 
munity as its president. 





Om Has MORE $100 million corpora- 
tions (26) than any other industry ex- 
cept Utilities. Possibly for this reason, 






ROBERT WILSON 


£3 


Bey 


SIDNEY SWENSRUD 





FRANK ABRAMS 





the vote for outstanding oil corporation 
spread itself out, once past $3.8 bil- 
lion, GM-sized Jersey Standard: 


Wer 


EUGENE HOLMAN 


BREWSTER JENNINGS 
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Standard New Jersey. 48% (1) 


Socony-Vacuum .... 9% (8) 
Standard Indiana ... 7.5% (2) 
0 7% (4) 
Standard California... 5% (6) 
Set aa 4% (5) 
I aiaihs ix din wieidaie 3.5% (9) 
io 58 arene 8% (10) 
Continental ........ 2.5% (16) 
Cities Service ....... 2% (7) 
na etiintnd 'e-dnnwin 2% (18) 
Atlantic Refining ... 1% (11) 
Standard Ohio ...... 1% (17) 
 cbeceissivivs 1% (8) 
Nh 6 a Siw we we under 1% (12) 
in wate i bared under 1% (18) 
 pidek a's Veal under 1% (14) 
Tidewater ......... — (15) 
FE — (19) 
Mid-Continent ...... — (20) 


Jersey STanparp piled up its biggest 
margin, 7-to-l, among security an- 
alysts. The rest of the list was fairly 
consistent from group to group, except 
for Continental, which was placed 
third by security analysts. The analysts 
gave Continental more than half of that 
company’s total vote. 

Among oilmen, the balloting finished 
as follows: 


R. E. Wilson, Standard In- 


diana chairman ........ 18% 
Frank Abrams, Standard Jer- 
sey chairman .......... 17% 




















Eugene Holman, Standard 


Jersey president ....... 16% 
W. Alton Jones, Cities Ser- 

vice president ......... 10% 
Sidney Swensrud, Gulf presi- 

RE SSE SS CXS Fs 8% 
Brewster Jennings, Socony 

Vacuum president ...... 6% 
‘ L. F. McCollum, Continental 

QUOI. ON b.05 ios 50 5% 
]. Howard Pew, Sun director 5% 
]. D. Rockefeller, Jr....... 3% 





SANTA FES GURLEY PENNSY’S FRANKLIN B & O’S WHITE 


RAILROADS 





R. ‘Taylor, Union president 1% 


Others prominently mentioned in- 
cluded Phillips’ Adams, Calif. Stand- 
ard’s Collier; Ohio Oil’s Donnell; N. J. 
Standard’s Teagle (retired); Pure Oil’s 
Wescoat; Sun’s Dunlop. None of these 
names came close to the 1% mark. 

Dr. Wilson piled up more than half 
his votes among executives. Security 








THE RAILROAD ballot reveals a “Big 
Four” in the mind of the financial com- 
munity: 


Sete Fe ies. s. 29% ( 4) 
Pennsylvania ..... 16% ( 2) 
Union Pacific ..... 15.5% ( 5) 
New York Central... 15% ( 1) 
Southern Pacific .. 5% ( 8) 
Chesapeake & Ohio 5% ( 8) 
Baltimore ¢ Ohio.. 4% ( 6) 
Chicago, Burlington, 

& Quincy ...... 2% (11) 
Illinois Central .... 1.5% (18) 
Norfolk & Western 1.5% (14) 
Missouri, Kansas, 

EE Wk giatne oe 1% (18) 
OU encea tba ae e e 1% (19) 
Great Northern .... 1% ( 9) 
Southern ......... 1% (10) 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 

St. Paul ..... under 1% (12) 
Louisville & Nashville 

under 1% (16) 
Seaboard Airline ..... 

under 1% (17) 
Northern Pacific ..... 

under 1% ( 7) 
Chicago ¢ Northwestern (15) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. (20) 


Four of the five biggest lines, as in- 
dicated by parenthesized rank order of 
assets, received most of the railroad 
Vote, 

Santa Fe was named emphatically 
by all five groups, by margins of 5-to-3 
or better. Pennsylvania was a strong 
second among executives and CC men, 
a strong third among PR men and trade 
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association secretaries New York Cen- 
tral reversed this order in the four 
categories, with Union Pacific finishing 
fourth in each group. 

The security analysts differed radical- 
ly with other groups’ choices for second 
place, naming Union Pacific as runner- 
up to Santa Fe. The analysts gave 
these two roads almost 90% of their 
railroad vote. Only Southern Pacific 
received a significant number of men- 
tions from the analysts, outside of Santa 
Fe and Union Pacific. New York Cen- 
tral got a heavy second-place vote from 
PR men; execs and CC secretaries rated 
the giant road third. 

Outstanding railroadmen finished in 
this order: 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





I-C’S JOHNSON 


analysts tied Jennings, Holman and 
McCollum for first place; five-sixths of 
the Continental president’s votes came 
from this group. Frank Abrams was the 
overwhelming choice of PR men, who 
gave him a 3-to-1 margin over Standard 
Indiana’s Wilson. J. H. Pew was third 
choice of PR men, gaining more than 
half his votes from them. CC and trade 
association secretaries produced a light, 


thinly spread vote for outstanding oil- 
men. 





* 


U.S. A."S TRUMAN 


Robert R. Young, C & O 


GRIND © sik bin sai ces 46% 
Fred Gurley, Santa Fe chair- 

WNC Gs 6 tina «cae ewan 22% 
W. S. Franklin, Pennsyl- 

vania president........ 6% 
Roy B. White, B & O presi- 

DO 04 5d s epee Ces 5% 
W. A. Johnson, Illinois Cen- 

tral President.......... 4% 
Harry S. Truman......... 4% 


Incidentally mentioned were Union 
Pacific's Jeffers; New York Central's 
Metzman; the Budd Company’s Budd; 
and Southern’s Norris. 

Young drew his biggest plurality and 
more than half his votes from PR men. 
Executives had Santa Fe’s Gurley 
slightly ahead of Young for first choice, 
an order reversed by security analysts. 





International Business 


eee re 64% (1) 
National Cash Register. 10% (3) 
Remington Rand ..... 9% (2) 
POD: Kcwiewaes vs 8% (4) 
Pitney-Bowes ........ 3% 
Addressograph-Mulkti- 

BI ited odd ox 2% 
Underwood .......... 1% 
General Fireproofing... 1% 
DA eovesiawi under 1% 
Globe-Wernicke. ...under 1% 
Marchant ........ under 1% 
Monroe .......... under 1% 
Friden ........+- under 1% 
Dictaphone ...... under 1% 


es tee ekes under 1% 
Felt & Tarrant (Comp- 
Se i eee —- 


“Outstanding” correlates closely with 
size in the office equipment field, as the 
rank order numbers in parentheses in- 
dicate. IBM was an overwhelming 
first in every category. Remington 
Rand received second-place nomination 
from executives and trade association 
secretaries, was tied with Addresso- 
graph for second place by the security 
analysts. PR men named Burroughs 
second, followed by National Cash, Pit- 
ney-Bowes and Remington Rand. CC 
men named National Cash second and 








Remington third. Aside from Pitney- 
Bowes’ fourth place in the PR category, 
none of the other office equipment com- 
panies below the big four rolled up a 
heavy vote in any group, except for 
Addressograph-Multigraph, which tied 
Remington Rand for second place in 
the opinion of security analysts. 

The outstanding-personality vote was 
even less of a contest: 


T. J. Watson, IBM chairman 82% 
Walter Wheeler, Pitney- 


Bowes president......... 5% 

James Rand, Remington 
Rand chairman ......... 4% 

Stanley Allyn, National WALTER WHEELER JAMES RAND 
Cash president.......... 3% 


Burroughs’ Coleman and Remington 
Rand’s John Rand were mentioned sig- 


nificantly among the scattered vote. 
The bulk of Walter Wheeler’s vote 


SOAPS 














STANLEY ALLYN 


came from PR men, with most of James 
Rand’s vote coming from executives. 





Procter & GAMBLE was easily 
the choice among all five groups 
voting for the outstanding cor- 
poration in the soaps and de- 
tergents field. The vote: 


Procter ¢ Gamble... 74% 
Lever Brothers ..... 14% 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 12% 


This breakdown followed asset 
size: Procter & Gamble is worth 
$330 million, Lever’s U.S. assets 
are estimated at $150 million, 
Colgate’s are $118 million. 

P & G’s margin from execu- 
tives was 7-to-1; from security 
analysts 10-to-1; from PR men 
4%-to-1; Chamber of Commerce 
secretaries 3-to-l; and from 
trade association secretaries 9- 
to-1. 

Executives and security an- 
alysts chose Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet for second ranking over 
Lever Brothers, while the other 
three groups reversed this order. 

The breakdown of personali- 
ties was: 











EX-LEVER’S LUCKMAN  LEVER’S HANCOCK 


DRUGS 





P & G’s chairman 
Richard Deupree .. 32% 
P & G's president Neil 
Moliroy. os: 
Charles Luckman, for- 
mer Lever president 14% 
Levers present chair- 
man, John Hancock 8% 


C-P-P’s president E. H. e 
DE iin she pakud 7.5% SI 

Lord Leverhulme ... 4% 

Lever’s president V 
Jarvis Babb ...... 3% 


Scattered votes went to P&G's 
Knowles. 

P & G’s Deupree was top 
choice among executives and C 
of C secretaries, but ran second ( 
to his own president McElroy I 
in the opinion of security anal- 
ysts and PR men. Exactly half {| 
of Charles Luckman’s votes were 
cast by PR men; a number of 
those voting for him marked 
their ballots “the late Luckman” 
or “former president Luckman,” 
indicating awareness of his de- 
parture from Lever last year. 








Parke, Davis ....... 28% (4) Parke, Davis received wide first- Outstanding drugmen: 

I iWin diin Om 25% (6) place margins from PR, CC and trade George W. Merck, Merck 
Squibb Oe es ae 8.5% (7) association men, a small margin over NS ana b sites biel 82% 
hls 6 6 nies Wa 8.5% (5) Merck from executives. Security analysts Henry P. Bristol, chairman, 
PIR: sin caiduelasas 9% (8) gave Merck a 5-to-1 margin for first and Lee H. Bristol, presi- 

McKesson & Robbins 7% (1) choice over Abbott and Parke, Davis, dent, Bristol-Myers (com- 

Sharp & Dohme.... 4% (10) who were tied for second. Merck fin- | Ree 23% 

Bristol-Myers ...... 8.5% (9) ished a strong second among PR men, Justin W. Dart, Rexall presi- 

ee 3% (2) was out of the running among CC and Ge iainsias i. cers 14% 

American Home TA men, who picked Rexall and Mc- James Hill, Jr., Sterling presi- 

Products ........ 2.5% (3) Kesson & Robbins, respectively, as run- GG iiss itvune wee 7% 

Vick Chemical ..... 1% (11) ners-up. J. E. McKeen, Pfizer chairman 6% 

24 Forbes 












GEORGE MERCK LEE BRISTOL 

E. Volwiler, Abbott president 7% 

W. J. Murray, Jr.,. McKesson 
chairman 3% 

No individual stood out among the 


FARM MACHINERY 


HENRY BRISTOL 





scattered vote. Merck was named as 
top choice by both executives and 
security analysts. The Bristol brothers 
dominated the PR vote. Since it was 


JUSTIN DART 


JAMES HILL, JR. 





not possible to differentiate between 
Henry P. and Lee H. Bristol on all 
ballots, their vote is listed as a com- 
bined total. 





International Harvester .... 75% 
ee Ba ive een 10.7% 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 10% 
CRF . SESW ed re ery 2% 
CE Gambvs ios 6h. iasuaGe 1.8% 
Minneapolis Moline ....... 5% 


Balloting followed the industry's ord-_ 
er of size, except for Oliver, which is 
smallest of the list in assets. PR men 
gave IH its largest margin, 90% of their 
vote; security analysts gave IH a 7-to-5 
margin over Deere, their second choice. 
Allis-Chalmers was second selection of 
executives and PR men. 

Fowler McCormick, IH chairman, 
was named outstanding figure in the 
industry with IH president John L. Mc- 
Caffrey in second place several furrow- 


lengths behind. The vote: 


Fowler McCormick 
John L. McCaffrey........ 


W. A. Roberts, new Allis- 
Chalmers president 
C. D. Wiman, Deere pres... 


The personality vote in this industry 


was exceptionally light—only 14% of all 
respondents named an outstanding farm 
machinery figure. The balloting was 
confined almost exclusively to the four 
men listed. 





I-H’S McCAFFREY 


A-C°S ROBERTS 


DEERE’S WIMAN 





NOTES ON THE AUDIT 


IN GENERAL, there was more consist- 
ency of opinion with respect to the 
outstanding company than in the 
matter of outstanding industrialists— 
Rickenbacker, Watson, Fairless, and 
DuMont excepted. 

There was more consistency among 
security analysts than among top 
corporation executives* and public 
relations men, even allowing for the 
different sizes of the subgroups 
polled. 

A breakdown of the response by 


*Executive sample for the Industrial 
Opinion Audit included only board 
chairmen, presidents, and _vice-presi- 
dents of the largest corporations, 


== 





subgroups shows interesting differ- 
ences, Based on simple proportions, 
executives should have contributed 
45% of the votes received; they actu- 
ally contributed about 32% of the 
actual ballot. Security analysts, on 
the basis of number polled, should 
have sent in 22% of the votes; they 
actually contributed 16%. Public re- 
lations men formed 14% of the sam- 
ple, but filled out 24% of the ballots. 
Chamber of Commerce secretaries 
and trade association men each com- 
prised 9% of the 11,000 persons to 
whom ballots were sent; however, 
the CC men returned 15% of the 
ballots received by Forses, while 
trade association people represented 
only 5% of the tabulated vote. 


These differences require a word 
of explanation. Although the public 
relations ballots were proportionately 
more numerous, they were not filled 
out as completely as the security 
analysts’. Moreover, the PR vote was 
not as coherent as that of the anal- 
ysts.in selecting the outstanding cor- 
poration—almost every company 
listed received some PR votes. The 
analysts’ ballots, though fewer, were 
more often completely filled out, and 
indicated more solid choices both of 
companies and of men than did the 
PR votes. 

However, public relations men 
did show solid preferences for par- 
ticular personalities-which was not 
true for the executives, 
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READERS SAY 





No A-bomb kidder 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. have taken these 
steps to meet this [A-bomb] danger: 

1. All securities held by us not needed 
for the day’s work are left in our vaults 
some 30 or 40 feet below the level of Wall 
Street. Therefore, only a very small per- 
centage of our clients’ securities are above 
the ground at any one time. 


Scene: A factery anywhere in Rus- 
sia. A group of new workers have 
just taken their seats in the man- 
agers office. The four walls are 


Stalin which lord it over a few 
small prints of Lenin and Karl Marx. 


his seat before a large mahogany 
desk strewn with papers, blueprints, 


oratorical pose: 

Manacer: Comrades, you are the 
first of a group of fortunate workers 
great neighbor, Poland. You have 
tory to help build a better, stronger, 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
As part of your indoctrination I 


building’ of this great Fatherland. 


comrade? 


workers in this great contribution. 





2. We plan to photograph all incoming 
and outgoing securities daily, these records 
to be kept in central Pennsylvania. 

8. We are fortunate that our vault is di- 
rectly below our office in the same build- 
ing and the overall time of taking securi- 
ties from the cage to the vault is about 
ten minutes. We expect to be able to cut 
this time through drills. 


4. In time of emergency we hope to fing 
space enough in the vault for men to 


handle our securities there without bring- 

ing any securities above ground, except 

for delivery, at any time of the day. 
—Amyas AMgs, 
General Partner. 


Forses April 15 story, “Business Under 
the A-Bomb,” described Kidder, Peabody's 
attitude as “To hell with the atom bomb!” 
following an interview with an official in 
Kidder’s Wall Street offices.—Ep. 





r— LABOR RELATIONS 


amply decorated with photos of 


The manager, a nervous but pom- 
pous sort of man, enters. He takes 


ond more papers. The workers sit 
listlessly in an attitude of half- 
listening. The manager looks the 
group “Over, rises, and strikes an 


who have been sent here from our 


been assigned to work in this fac- 


want to tell you about your wages 
and working conditions and how 
you can contribute your share to the 


As you know, in the Soviet Union 
you do not work for exploiting capi- 
talists like the slave laborers of im- 
perialist America. Because we work- 
ers’ own the factories and the tools 
of production, we stand ready to 
make noble sacrifices for ourselves 
and our state. Your regular work- 
week here will be forty-six hours 
a week. However, because we are 
a little behind in our production 
quotas, we have all agreed to vol- 
unteer two hours a day overtime— 
the money you earn on this extra 
time goes as a contribution to the 
state—not to some dirty capitalist 
warmonger. You have a question, 


Ivan: Is this overtime voluntary? 
Manacer: Absolutely. But I am 
sure none of you would want to be 
classed as “enemies of the working 
class” by not joining your fellow- 


Labor relations in Russia 


Now we come to holidays and 
vacations. Here in the Soviet Union 
we amply reward our workers. It 
says in the Soviet law that any 
worker who has put in ten years is 
entitled to a month’s vacation. In 
computing that vacation time we do 
not include Sundays and holidays, 
comrades. Oh yes, about holidays. 
You get off on holidays but in the 
last few years we have developed a 
new system. Because of the ever- 
present danger of imperialist attack, 
we do not celebrate our national 
holidays like the immoral Americans 
who sit around their homes reading 
moronic comic books or playing in 
pool rooms. No comrades. We work. 
Every man in this factory volun- 
tarily contributes his free labor in 
honor of the celebration. 

Now let me see. Oh yes. Because 
there are capitalist tools in our midst 
we must always be on our guard. 
There are some workers who want 
to sabotage our great effort by stay- 
ing away from work or coming in 
late or quitting their jobs before 
their time is up. We must make 
every effort to rout these saboteurs. 
That’s why we have special rules for 
dealing with these problems. Let’s 
take this business of lateness. To 
achieve our geal of building up the 
Soviet Union so it will smash the 
capitalist warmongers when they 
declare war on us, every man must 
come to work on time. One or two 
latenesses of a few minutes will 
bring a stern warning, comrades. 
But the first time you are late more 
than 20 minutes, we have no alter- 
native but to discharge you. And 
you know comrades that when you 
get dismissed from your job here, 
we are forced to evict you from your 
house to make room for a more will- 
ing worker. 

Now about absences from work. 
According to the Soviet law a worker 
who stays away for four days with- 
out an excuse is severely punished. 


with the officials of our state and 


He can be 
fined up to 
twenty per 
cent of his 
wages — or he 
can be forced 
to work at the 
same job at 
lower pay—or if his offense is re- 
peated he can be sent to a concentra- 
tion camp for three to six months. 


One more point, comrades. Tools 
are very important in a factory. If 
you break any tools you pay three 
times their value. Tool breakers are 
saboteurs and must be punished. 

The next point I want to make is 
this. Every worker here must vol- 
untarily join a union. There is one 
union. Once a year the union meets 





SS ot Ee 
Pe coe 
PS st. 


Lawrence Stessin 


they negotiate a contract. This con- 
tract sets the terms of production, 
the hours of work, the amount of 
overtime, the length of workweek, 
and penalties for violations. 

Ivan: Do the unions negotiate 
wages? 

ManaceEr: Comrade, you talk like 
a depraved American. Wages are set 
by the state. The state is us, so 
there’s nothing to negotiate. That's 
why in the Soviet Union no one 
goes on strike. You can't strike 
against yourself. Comrades, you 
own everything. Understand? Any 
more questions? No? Good. Now 
you will all report to your foreman. 
Ivan, you stay here a minute. There 
are a few things I want to talk to 
you about. 

Curtain. 

Eprror’s Note: Any similarity be- 
tween the above and actual facts is 
not coincidental. It is based on a series 
of studies called “Elements of Soviet 
Labor Law” by Vladimir Gsovski, Chief 
of the Foreign Law Section of the 
Library of Congress, and “Labor and 
the Soviet System” by Romuald Szum- 
ski, published by the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe. 








Forhes 
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Steel worker defines PR 


In your January 1, 1951 issue you re- 
quested additional views on public re- 
lations. 

Public relations is the public attitude re- 
sulting from the practices employed by an 
institution to fulfill its economic and so- 
cial purposes. Functionally, it means to 
persuade people to understand and coop- 
erate with an institution’s efforts to fulfill 
its purposes. —Davip Situ, 

(Steelworker ), 
Fullerton, Pa. 


Amateur PR analyst Smith is referred to 
Industrial Opinion Audit, page 14, this 
issue, for a record of PR results.—Ep. 


Keynes question 


I found your article “Arms and the 
Economy” [April 15] quite interesting. 
However, I was a bit puzzled by Dr. 
Nystrom’s statement that John Maynard 
Keynes had made considerable profits out 
of markets by “selling short.” Most market 
services recommend buying stocks as a 
good hedge against inflation. Consequently 
there seems to be no correlation between 
the two. Just how can this be explained? 

—JaMes P. Hurrorp, 
Frankfort, Ind. 


Keynes traded in currency on the world 
markets, not in securities. In any case, 
selling short succeeds when quoted prices 
fall; buying long as an inflation hedge as- 
sumes quoted prices will rise.—Ep. 


For better understanding 


While servicing automatic merchandise 
vending machines in industrial plants I am 
frequently amazed at how little the aver- 
age factory worker knows about his own 
company. Many laboring men think that 
all corporations are closed to public buy- 
ing of stock. They. think dividends amount 
from 20% to 50% yield per year—and they 
can’t get in on this easy money. 

I truly believe that if the average worker 
could see what the enormous corporation 
profits boil down to, in yield on invest- 
ment, they would be less apt to cause 
labor trouble unjustly. 

To correct this misinformation, why 





don’t you recommend better distribution 
of the annual report to all employees of 
each company, as well as your fine cam- 
paign to get interesting and understand- 

able annual reports in more companies? 
—Roy Jones, 
Monroe, Mich. 

We do.—Ep. 


Bank loans 


From Forses Feb. 15 issue: 

“Banks are bulging with U.S. securities. 
They can sell them by law at any time to 
Federal Reserve Banks. For each dollar 
the banks get, they can put out $6 more 
in loans.” 

I have gone to leading banks and they 


are unable to explain the last sentence. 
Please explain the six for one. 

—J. M. HeEpps, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


When a bank sells U.S. Government 
Bonds to the Federal Reserve Banks the 
amount is credited to the bank’s account, 
becomes partially available for loans. 
Banks must hold 6% to 24% of demand de- 
posits in “federal reserve” (depending on 
type of bank), can lend the balance. 
Money loaned soon becomes deposits in 
other banks, where, after reserve require- 
ments are withheld, it can be loaned again. 
Procedure usually results in the same dol- 
lar being loaned about six times.—Ep. 
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Page 14—Acme (2); Wide World (1); 
<td & Ewing (1); International 


Page 1S—Harris & Ewing (4); Wide 
non (1); International (1); Acme 


Page 16—Harris & Ewing (4); Interna- 
tional (3); Wide World (1). 

Page 17—Wide World (2); Harris & 
Ewing (2); International (1). , 


Page 18—Harris & Ewing (2); Wide 
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World (2); International (1). 
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Low-cost Remington window 
models for medium-sized of- 
fices. Portable. No plumbing 
connections necessary. 





Powerful Remington console 
models for larger offices, the 
ultimate in beautiful cabinet 
finishes, in year-round service. 








cece 
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at TOP SPEED all day? 
IF you FEEL RIGHT! 


REMINGTON PLUS-3 

ROOM AIR CONDITIONING 
WILL HELP YOU FEEL RIGHT 
... WORK RIGHT... ALL DAY 
...ALL YEAR! 


HERE’S WHY... . Like many other execu- 


tives, you'll appreciate the year-round benefits 
“of Remington’s famous PLUS-3 features. Full, 
true air conditioning—not just cooling, but 
filtering, ventilation, circulation and humidity 
control as well. Clean, filtered air, free of dust 
and pollen. Windows are closed against noise, 
drafts, soot. Moderate heating provisions avail- 
able... excellent for Spring and Fall comfort. 
Quick, easy installation . . . the exact size you 
need ... if you buy Remington, America’s 
MOST COMPLETE LINE. Made by the oldest 
leading manufacturer specializing only in room 


air conditioners. 


WRITE NOW for complete information. En- 
P 

joy this healthful comfort right away . . . the 

cost is less than you think. Remington Cor- 


poration, 17 Willey Street, Auburn, N. Y. 


- LI S e 3 A\in ‘Condilioning 


HEALTH AND COMFORT FROM TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
PLUS 1. FILTERING 2. MOISTURE CONTROL 3. CIRCULATION 





NEW IDEAS 





Sweet Ida 


“Ida should do for electronic com 
putation what the Ford did for 0 
transportation,” claims the manufac- 
turer of a new electronic “brain.” Ida 
costs less than $8,000, takes up the 
space of a 4-drawer filing cabinet, is 
equipped to solve qualitative and quan- 
titative dynamic studies in chemistry, 
mechanical engineering, aero-dynamics, 
nucleonics, thermodynamics, servo-an- 
alysis and network analysis. An airplane 
with a certain set of aerodynamic char- 
acteristics can be “flight tested” in Ida 
(standing for Integro-Diferential An- 
alyzer). Not only masters linear differ- 
ential equations with constant co-effi- 
cients up to the eighth order, Ida auxil- 
iary equipment beats equations higher 
than eight, differential equations with 
non-constant co-efficients and non-lin- 
ear differential equations. (Computer 
Corp. of America, 149 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y.) 


Curtain Up! 
Here’s how to hold a movie preview 
in your office: the “Telejector,” a port- 
able audition-viewer projection set. This 
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MATERIALS 
ONE-HAND TACKERS 
end STAPLER S=: 


WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceiling 
tile, displays or signs — fasten tags, line 
boxes for shipment, gaskets in refriger- 
ators — or assemble units in production — 
the Hansen Tacker is the answer to your 
problem. A model for every tacking job. 


SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast as 
you grip — Hansen drives two-pointed 
or single-leg tackpoints, straight in or 
clinched — in staple lengths up to ¥”’. 


SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 84 to 
140 staples per loading. Reloads in- 
stantly. Catch on back of unit holds 
spring for quick reloading. No back- 
tracking for tacks. 


SAVES MATERIALS. No wasted 
staples or tacks to step on or swallow. 
Every staple driven evenly, efficiently. 
No marring or hammer dents. 


PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is used 
with its speed, easy operation and its ability 
to do 1001 tacking and fastening jobs — in 
all lines of industry. 


Put it to work for you— REQUEST 
today! BOOKLET 














750 watt, 16mm projector has a built- 
in right angle picture throw and a fold- 
away screen. Screen is same size as the 
picture tube of a 12%” TV receiver, is 
masked to simulate the exact effect of 
home viewing. There is room in the 
screen compartment for a 1,200-foot 
reel of film. Portable projector contains 
its own sound track amplifier and loud- 
speaker, latter supplied with extension 
cord which enables it to be placed 
alongside the screen. Screen and pro- 
jector cases are easy to lug around as 
both are equipped with luggage-type 
carrying handles. (Audio & Video Prod- 
ucts Corp., 1650 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y.) 


Better Shredder 


How about a nice big basket of 
shredded confidential records? A new 
portable shredding machine, the Junior 





Shredmaster, noiselessly and litterlessly 
rips important documents, specifica- 
tions, blueprints, drawings into unread- 
able shreds. Does away with necessity 
of transporting dead records, wrap- 
pings, and waste paper to incinerators. 
Also slices up foil, cellophane, plastics, 
textiles, rubber, tobacco, and other 
commodities in the course of process- 
ing. Blades do not require sharpening 
for 1-2 years. (Shredmaster Corp., 205 


. Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5, N.Y.) 


Color Catcher 


Are your colors running? For firms 
who use color in their advertising, 
here’s a way to splash colors around— 
and splash them systematically. The 
color “organizer” is a new machine that 
simultaneously casts any number of 
colors on a sheet of paper and next to 
one another without danger of overlap- 
ping or overrunning. Color stripes may 
be any width and intermixed, thin 
stripes may be put next to broad 
stripes, etc. The process is especially 
geared to makers of paints, lacquers, 
varnishes, pigments, and to firms who 
produce materials in broad color ranges. 
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Up to now, colors have been individu- 
ally and expensively sprayed on cards, 
masking out portion not to be colored.’ 
The new method gives a uniform film 
thickness of paint and insures against 
color variations, one objection to spray 
coating. Works with gloss, flat, or semi- 
gloss paint finishes. (Tobey Color Card 
Co., 1522 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo.) 


Easy Raking 

No more stooping or squatting for 
the stiff business man who wants to 
rake up his leaves on a Saturday mom- 
ing. Just apply a little forward pressure 
on the handle of the “Self-Kleen Rake” 
and lo—the rake’s teeth are free and 
clean. A simple spring construction at- 
tached to the base of the handle pro- 
duces the automatic cleaning. The 
cleaning. gadget also gives the advan- 
tage of easy accessibility around prize 
plants and flowers. Four inches wider 
than the ordinary rake, made of heavy 
gauge steel, the manufacturer claims it 
is built for a lifetime. (Arthur Paul 
Sales, P.O. Box 495, Green Bay, Wis.) 


Cozy Closet 


Latest of the portable clothes clos- 
ets is CAR-SAC which promises to 
“deliver ‘em wrinkle-free.” Available 
in matching fabrics including tartan 
plaids, sail cloth, Duck-Sheen, nylon. 
Simple to pack: transfer unfolded gar- 
ments from house closet to the bag, 
zip it up, and youre ready to go. 
Comes with a hook for hanging any- 
where and a padded handle for carry- 





ing in folded position. This walking 
closet will also double as storage space 
the year-round, is designed in 40-inch 
model for men and 54 inches for wo0- 
men and holds up to four suits, ten 
dresses. The companion piece is SWAG 
BAG, a take-off on a paymaster’s money 
bag. (Atlantic Products Corp., Trenton, 
NJ.) 
Fancier Fluorescence 

Another fluorescent development: 
Dixray, a flexible-round wire (5/32” in 
dia.) for design and lettering. Holds 
any shape in linear decoration: re-form 
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it for re-use. Creates interesting treat- 
ments in picture frames or on walls, 
with mannequins or other physical aids 
in department stores. Can be used out- 
of-doors for 30 to 45 days in direct sun- 
light and is claimed to be four times as 
brilliant as ordinary colors on dull and 
overcast days. In combination with 
blacklight, it becomes almost a flexible 
neon. Available in five fluorescent 
colors: cerise, orange-red, red, char- 
treuse, green. (James A. Norris Co., 
392 Bleecker St., New York 14, N. Y.) 





BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


970. How Commoonities ARE BouGHT 
Anp Sotp. Behind the scenes at the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange. How the trad- 
ing floor is organized, types of transactions, 
trading units, futures contracts, voice trad- 
ing are among the topics discussed. (10 
pages). 

971. Furures Trapinc. How to buy 
and sell a futures contract through the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange. Good an- 
alysis of hedging. Discusses margin re- 
quirements, brokers’ commission rates, 
kinds of orders, how to go about it. (26 
pages ). 

972. NaruraL Gas Comes Or Ace. A 
survey of achievements and outlook of the 
natural gas industry. Problem of seasonal 
demand, factors influencing natural gas 
prices, regulation, and the role of the inde- 
pendent producer are dealt with. Provides 
a summary of industry problems that 
should give the investor perspective. (11 


pages ). 
| 973. Tue Next Firry Years. A peek 
into the future, particularly with regard 
to the steel industry. Stresses ways and 
means of solving some of industry’s hu- 
man problems on the way to realizing our 
technological goals. (13 pages). 
974. Economic Aspects Or Nortu AT- 
LANTIC SEcurniTy. A review of the many 
factors underlying balanced security and 
mutual aid. Recaps our economic policy 
abroad, makes recommendations regarding 
US. participation in NATO.( 40 pages). 
975. We Can Stor INFLATION. Plan 
places novel emphasis on increasing im- 
ports. Among the steps: establishing a pur- 
chasing agency to scour world markets, 
fill our “demand gap”; encouragement of 
unfavorable” balances of trade; protection 
and stabilization of the dollar by using 
gold to buy foreign goods; reversal of de- 
Pression period policies (“Stop using frost- 
ite medicine to cure a raging fever!”). A 
very unusual and forceful exposition. (24 
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“| Have Turned $100 Into A Real Estate 


Fortune and YOU CAN DO IT TOO!” 


DO YOU KNOW that a few dollars wisely invested 
now can buy residential property worth thousands? 
Can control business properties worth thousands? Net 
you rents and profits in the thousands? 


DO YOU KNOW how to use bank money, government 
money, to make money for you? 


DO YOU KNOW that real estate is the world’s most 
profitable sideline? 


DO YOU KNOW that a young widow recently sold 
her $3500 home for $10,000 . . . re-invested the $10,000 
in real-estate and came out $40,000 richer? 


DO YOU KNOW that youngsters new to the selling 
game are coining $200 to $300 a week out of the biggest 
real-estate boom that’s ever hit the country? 


WHETHER YOU ARE A WAGE EARNER with a few idle 
dollars to invest, a homeowner, or a person looking for a career 
that talks big money and pays it . . . you owe it to yourself 
to get FACTS—without a penny’s obligation—about the biggest 
real-estate boom that’s ever hit the country! 

In his practical new. book, HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN 
REAL ESTATE, Stanley McMichael shows you that the way 
to make money today is to buy real estate now, sell real estate 
now! And when you send for your free-trial copy of this 
amazing 384-page book, it will open your eyes to the golden 
profit opportunities awaiting the man with lots of imagination 
and a little money! 


How te Cash In on Buying, Selling, Speculating, 
Mortgaging, Managing! 

ANY SHREWD REALTOR WILL TELL YOU that the smart- 
est, safest way a beginner or seasoned operator can make money 
in real estate is to acquire a general over-all knowledge of the 
business . . . and then specialize in one field! That is why real 
estate has always held a fascinating lure to the man of imagin- 
ation. Now you, too, can learn how YOU may cash in on ANY 
ONE ANGLE OF THE BUSINESS! This is precisely what the 
31 chapters listed at the right have been planned to do for you! 
To give you a comprehensive background and understanding of 
virtually every real estate operation . . . and show you how you 
can cash in on any one of them! Whether it’s buying or selling 
your own home, snapping up some vacant lots cheap, or merely 
taking an option on a shifting new business area . . . one shrewd 
transaction may set you up on easy street for life! 

massive reveals how to deal with brokers, how to 
estimate values. Here are 6 ways to spot undeveloped areas in 
your community that are likely to boom next, and why! Here 
are the important facts you simply must know about titles, 
mortgages, insurance, taxes, financing, easements, publicity, 
how to spot valuable properties and snap them up for a fraction 
of their value at tax sales and auctions! How to buy, sell, lease 
or exchange farms, factories, homes, business, industrial and 
waterfront properties. How to use bank money, government 
money to make money for you! 


A Goldmine of Money-Making, Money-Saving Advice 
for Homeowners, Salesmen, Investors! 

HERE ARE 50 BASIC DO’S AND DON’TS that can save 
you all kinds of grief and money in planning, building or buying 
your home or your store. One tip alone can save. you thou- 
sands in resale value! For example, do you own a home in a 
rundown area? Would you like to get rid of it .., fast... 
at a profit you wouldn’t dare dream of? Just turn to chapter 6 
and you’ll learn who wants to buy it, how and where to sell 
it, rent it, remodel or convert it! Why, the complete sections 
on salesmanship and property management that can land you a 
big-pay job are worth the low price of the book alone. 


SEND NO MONEY! Mail Free Examination Coupon At Once! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., DEPT. M-F-651 
70 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 

Without any obligation to me, rush me my free-examination copy 
of HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN REAL ESTATE. If not delighted 
after 10 days, I will return and owe nothing. Otherwise, I will 


remit $1 in 10 days and $2 monthly for 2 months until only $4.95 
plus few cents postage is paid. 


Name 


CORREO H ET EERE E HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EEE EEEEE SEES 


iil 

SAVE POSTAGE! Enclose $4.95 payment with order and 

WE pay all postage and handling charges. SAME MONEY- 
course. 
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| How ‘100 Can Put You In 
Real Estate Business! 






WHICH OF THESE 
31 WAYS 

DO YOU WANT 

TO MAKE MONEY 

IN REAL ESTATE? 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


. Starting Right in Buying 
Real Estate 

. Residential Income Prop- 
erty Investments 

. Investment Merits 
Business Property 
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. Investment in Vacant Lots 
. Investments in ‘‘Blighted 
Areas’”’ 


ow 


- Buying a Lot as a Home- 
site 





. Buying a Single Family © 
Dwelling : 


9. Industrial and Waterfront © 
Properties 


10. Long Term Leaseholds as | 
Investments 


11. Subdividing Land 

12. Operating in Real Estate 
13. Exchanging Real Estate 
14. Speculating in Real Estate 


15. Periods of Booms and 
Depressions 


16. Hints on Selling Property 

17. Closing the Deal 

18. Escrowing Real Estate 
Deals 


19. Evidence of Title 


' 20. Increasing Realty Values 
by Building Up Neigh 
borhoods 


21. Recapturing Value 
Through. Remodeling and 
Modernizing 

- Financing Real Estate 

23. Loaning on Real Estate 

| 24. Property Management 

| 25. Investing in Shifting } 

Business Areas 


26. What an Investor Should 
Know About Various 
Kinds of Insurance 


- How the Real Estat 
Broker Can Save His 
Client Money 


. Publicity and Advertising 


. Helpful Hints About Real 
Estate Law 


. Real Estate as a Career 
. Women in Real Estate 








PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
DEPT. M-F-651 

70 FIFTH AVENUE 
N..¥. 11, N. Y¥. 
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Extreme caution urged 


THE GRAVE situation in Iran has caused me to mod- 
ify somewhat my long-maintained belief, not to 
say confidence, that no World War III would ex- 
plode this year. 

My whole attitude towards our national and 
international outlook has become one of extreme 
caution. 

Anything may happen, at any time, without 
warning. 

As all along in China, the Kremlin has been 
assiduously fomenting revolt in Iran against the 
free nations, scheming to get Iran’s all-essential oil. 

Russia may succeed in inducing Iran to defy 
Britain, the United States, the United Nations, by 
wilfully, unconscionably, breaking that backward 
country’s most momentous, most solemn interna- 
tional contract. 

The unlawfulness of such action is beyond dis- 
pute. 

The compact runs into near the end of this cen- 
tury. It expressly provides that it cannot be cava- 
lierly abrogated by either signatory. 

Iran insists on doing just that. 

It is ironic, of course, that protest against the 
nationalization of an industry in another country 
comes from the very country which has lately led 
the world in nationalization of its basic industries, 
Britain. 

There is this fundamental difference, however: 
Britain’s Labor Government has violated no inter- 
national treaties, has proceeded lawfully. 

My analysis is that Iran has become a powder 
keg which may ignite all-out war throughout the 
world. 

All calculations, prognostications, etc., must be 
tempered accordingly. 


KOREA LESS EXPLOSIVE 


Frustration of the Communists’ first gigantic at- 
tack in Korea, followed by mighty opposition to 
the second, encourages the hopes, at this meeting, 
that UN forces will not be driven into the sea, that 
the Chinese losses will prove so catastrophic that 
even the military leaders, utterly callous though 
they are to wholesale slaughter of their serfs, will 
call a halt lest they be overthrown and massacred 
by popular rebellion, revolution, retaliation. 

Flesh and blood can stand only so much—even 
in China. 

Imagine how awful conditions must be through- 
out China’s hospitals! 

Meanwhile, the Allied Armies in Korea are be- 
ing strengthened, at least in some measure, right 
along. 
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Also, our superiorly-equipped fighting planés are 
proving more than a match for the best Russia is 
brazenly supplying in Korea. 

All in all, Korea constitutes less of a menace, at 
this moment, than Iran. 


PROGRESS 


The military might of the West is mounting, 
mounting in Europe, mounting here at home. 


General Eisenhower is performing Herculeanly— 
and harmoniously. Almost every Atlantic Pact 
country is at last quickening its armament. Britain 
has authorized heavy expenditures, is accelerating 
its pace, is diligently searching for heavier supplies 
of essential raw materials. 

Also important: Efforts to stop, at least to cut 
drastically, shipment of anything and everything 
calculated to bolster China’s war-waging are gain- 
ing heartening momentum among almost every UN 
signatory outside the Iron Curtain. Even Britain, 
which has more at stake in China than most Amer- 
icans grasp, is, tardily, stiffening its embargo stand. 

This new policy cannot fail to militate against 
China, even though it will take time to become 
effective. 

But one is harrowed by this thought: If it be- 
comes clear that China is doomed to defeat in 
Korea, may not Soviet Russia be prompted to un- 
leash all-out war in the near future, especially since 
Washington tells the world that we are now weak 
but proclaims that in a year or two we will be in 
position to conquer Communism overwhelmingly? 

Why should Russia wait? 

If she does, it will be, in my opinion, that her 
internal conditions are precarious, that she is fear- 
ful lest her vast number of non-Communist soldiers 
and civilians would revolt, and that her stock of 
A-bombs is meagre, not one-two-three with ours. 


CAUTION ADVISED 


My advice to investors is to act cautiously. 

Keep on hand a goodly amount of cash. 

The Dow Industrial Average could conceivably 
sink rather severely. 

I do not recommend heavy purchases of bonds. 
(Interest rates look like firming.) 

Nevertheless, the best equity stocks constitute 
today the best source of income to meet soaring 
living costs, this despite looming rises in corporate 
taxes. 

Keep an anchor to windward! 

—B. C. Forses 
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Naugatuck Kralastic— 





Your pipe line to tomorrow’s tough jobs 


If you’re looking for unusual rigidity and toughness in 
plastics, you’ll want to look into Naugatuck’s new 
Kralastic styrene copolymers. Read what Kralastic has 
done in this tough pipe-line job, then send the coupon 
below for your free experimental samples and full tech- 
nical data on the specific advantages Kralastic can bring 
to your product. 

The Carlon Products Corporation of Cleveland, Ohio, 
selected Kralastic for its CARLON “L’* pipe, which has 
been developed for use as salt-water disposal lines in the 
oil fields. These pipes—which carry off the salt water 
that rises with oil—are buried under ground, often 
against sharp stones. They must be highly resistant to 


Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: Akron © Boston © Charlotte « Chicago ¢ Los Angeles * New York 


Philadelphia ¢ In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


MARVINOL vinyl resins ° 





KRALASTIC styrene copolymers ° 
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impact, notching, chemicals, and severe corrosive 
conditions. 

Kralastic provides all these advantages with out- 
standing durability (it is not brittle). Yet Kralastic is 
more economical than chemically resistant metal pipe, 
readily cementable using ketones, and extremely light 
and easy to handle. 

Investigate Kralastic—and you'll see why so many 
say it’s the coming compound for telephones, gears, 
housings, adding machines, and hundreds of uses. It is a 
product of the pioneering know-how you'll find at the 
modern resin laboratories of United States Rubber 
Company’s Naugatuck Chemical Division. 


*Registered Trademark 


MAKE YOUR KRALASTIC DISCOVERY TODAY! 
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Naugatuck Chemical Plastics Division, Elm St., 186 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


Without charge or obligation, please send: 
Experimental samples ( ) 
Full technical data on properties, uses, handling methods (_ ) 
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What should | buy? 


There’s no certain answer to that 
one, of course. But we've just pub- 
lished a booklet that may go a long 
way toward helping you select the 
stocks best suited to you and your 
investment program. 


We call it our “Security and In- 
dustry Survey”, and if you are sin- 
cerely interested in investing, we'll 
be glad to send you a copy without 
charge or obligation. 


To help clarify your thinking 
_ on what stocks to buy, the “S & I 
Survey” contains: 
@ Individual reviews of 34 major in- 


dustries . . . detailed digests of 
earnings, costs, production, sales. 


@ Specific facts on over 300 important 
companies . . . current figures on 
dividends, earnings, prices, yields. 
Ratings also show whether we re- 
gard the stocks as good for specu- 
lation, for income, for investment. 


A carefully prepared list of “selected 
issues”—some 40 or 50 of the most 
attractive securities currently avail- 
able, catalogued separately by in- 
vestment objective. 


@ A basic discussion of investment 
principles . . . a review of business 
conditions today . . . a summary of 
the outlook for tomorrow. 


After you've studied the “S & I 
Survey”, we'll be glad to consult 
with you about your own invest- 
ment program, glad to give you all 
the help we can. 

For your copy, just address— 
Department SD-45 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN | 


Recommendations reviewed 


MANY INVESTORS are puzzled by the ac- 
tion of the stock market in ignoring ap- 
parently bad news such as inventory 
problems, credit restrictions, etc. Usu- 
ally, it is better to accept the verdict 
of the market, in such cases. 

As the market advances, it becomes 


more difficult to make new recommen- 


dations of stocks. 

It is frequently desirable to continue 
recommendations of stocks previously 
mentioned, provided they have not ad- 
vanced too much, and still appear to 
have good reasons for further apprecia- 
tion. I renew recommendations of 
Atchison, Southern Pacific, Anaconda 
Copper, National Supply, West Penn 
Electric—and make three new recom- 
mendations: Revere Copper & Brass, 
American Can, and City Stores pre- 
ferred. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, one 
of the outstanding railroads in the 
United States, has been kept in excel- 
lent condition. Main line runs from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles. Serves a growing 
territory. Has substantially improved its 
financial condition in. the last 10 years, 
and appears in shape to do very well 
in the years ahead. The stock is to be 
split, two for one, and it is expected 
that the new stock will be placed on a 
$5 annual dividend basis. In my opin- 
ion, this dividend should be earned by 
a margin wide enough to insure not 
only its safety, but also to permit the 
payment of an extra dividend from time 
to time. It seems to me that in due 
time, the new stock will sell above 
$100. The present price of the old 
stock is now around 164, or 82 for the 
new stock. Earnings on old stock last 
year, $31.29 per share. 

Southern Pacific Railroad is highly 
regarded by Easterners who visit the 
Far West. Operates very extensive mile- 
age, from Seattle to Los Angeles; from 
there to New Orleans; and from San 
Francisco eastward to Ogden, Utah. A 
large reduction was made in the funded 
debt since the beginning of the last 
World War. Working capital increased 
considerably. Earned over $12 a share 
last year. The stock is now around $70, 
and pays $5.50, so that the current 
yield is about 8%. I believe the chances 
are excellent that the dividend will be 
increased to $6, and that if one has 
patience, he might be able to sell the 
stock around $90 later on. 

At the close of last year, Anaconda 
Copper had current assets of $261 mil- 
lion, including $153 million cash and 
government bonds. Current liabilities 
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were $60 million. The net working cap- 
ital was equal to about $28 a share on 
the common stock, of which there are 
8,674,000 shares outstanding. Addi- 
tional assets behind the common stock 
consist of the world’s largest copper 
mines (in Montana and Chile, South 
America), ownership of the American 
Brass Co., and a 70 per cent interest 
in the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co, 
Earnings last year amounted to $5.38 
per share, and are likely to increase 
this year. Last year’s dividend, $3. 
Now around $42. Yield 7.1%. I think 
this stock should be worth around $60, 
and I believe it will reach that figure, 
or higher, in due time. Readers who 
purchased this in early 1950 on the 
recommendations of this column now 
have an excellent profit; I advise them 
to continue to hold the stock. 

West Penn Electric was recom- 
mended here quite some time ago 
around $15. It is now 28% and pays $2, 
yielding 6.8%. Territory served: around 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Maryland; West Vir- 
ginia, etc. The dividend is being earned 
by a wide margin, and good outlook 
for continued growth in earnings. Can 
see no basis for taking profits. New 
purchases warranted for investment 
purposes. Earned $3.49 a share last 
year. Earnings for first 1951 quarter are 
ahead of 1950. 

National Supply operates in a field 
which has a bright future: supplies for 
oilwell operations. Is a leader in the 
manufacture of pipe. Earnings are ex- 
cellent, with likelihood of their contin- 
uance. Present price, $27. Paid $2 divi- 
dend last year, including extra, so that 
yield on present price is 7.4%. Financial 
condition strong; at the close of 1950, 
current assets were $75 million, and 
current liabilities $19 million. This 
stock is an old favorite of this column; 
I have followed it for years, and have 
recommended it on many occasions 
since 1942, from 11 up. I believe it will 
ultimately sell in the 40s. 

Revere Copper ¢ Brass is controlled 
by the large and important American 
Smelting & Refining Co. Manufactures 
a variety of copper and brass products. 
Recently paid off its preferred stock; 
capitalization consists of 1,287,000 
shares of common. At the close of 
last year, net working capital amounted 
to $27 million. This is a speculative 
stock, with a checkered record,. but has 
been improving its status right along. 
In last three years earnings have aver- 
aged $5.68 per share, with $8.47 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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A SIGNAL 


OF IMPORTANT MOVEMENTS HAS BEEN RECORDED BY OUR 


SENSITIVE INDEX 


IT REVEALS \nA Clear and Dependable Manner That, Marketwise, the Next 


Three Months Will Be Very Important 


A WARNING AND A PROMISE 


This signal of the Sensitive Index is definite. It shows major move- 
ments ahead. To you, as an investor, it may mean a major oppor- 


We 


AN INVALUABLE GUIDE 


If you aim to buy at the bottom and sell at the top, 
you should investigate this Index. Its data compiled 
by factual study is published weekly in our bulletins. 
Since its publication in January 1946, its record of 
accuracy has exceeded our highest expectations. 
Although we missed some of its valuable signals in 
the past, the accuracy of our interpretation has in- 
creased with greater experience. 


— for profits. It may prevent you from incurring major losses. 
irmly believe every investor should know about it. 


@ ELIMINATES GUESSWORK 


When you follow the Sensitive index, you will find 
no need to guess or act upon flimsy indications. The 
data of the Sensitive Index is factual, based upon 
market action. It is not touched by emotions, judg- 
ment or guesswork. It remains unswerving in the face 
of bullish enthusiasm or fear of dire events. At times, 
in the midst of powerful opposing forces, we find it 
THE ONLY STUDY that points to the true direc- 
tion of the market. 


a> LOOK AT THE RECORD ... 


The last major Buying Signal given by this Index was in June 1949. Space does not permit us to list numer- 
ous other valuable signals given by this Index, but we list below the one registered at the important level 


of 1949: 


BULLETIN No. 984—June 10, 1949 

(D.J. Ind. 165.73): “In the midst of pessimism and 
indecision even in apparently informed circles, the 
S.l. shows that we are at bottom levels. . . . If prices 
decline on Monday, expect them to find resistance." 


BULLETIN No. 988—July 8, 1949 

(D.J. Ind. 171.01}: In code: "MISS AGORA is 
destined for the bright city of ANODE. Hold all 
stocks." This means the market is headed for a 
Big Advance. 


will be of unusual value to all investors. 


bulletins you will receive. 


crucial periods in the past. 
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THE SIGNAL AT PRESENT IS IMPORTANT We estimate the present signal will 


result in a market movement of about 70 points in the D.J. Industrials, and it may be even more than that. It is one 
of the most significant signals which indicates important movements with a great rate of accuracy. What it reveals 


@ SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


We are confident that from now to September 15, 1951 important movements will take place. 
You as an investor should have first-hand knowledge of the latest signals of the Sensitive Index to 
enable you to take advantage of the market. To prove the value of this signal to you, we make a 
special offer provided you have never tried this service before. 

Send only $10.00 and we will send you the interpretations of the Sensitive Index to September 15, 
1951. This offer goes into effect immediately so that the sooner your order is received, the more 


STEPHEN GARGILIS Financial Service, Dept. F-25 


(Please Print) 
These Special Offers Are Made Only to New Subscribers 


| 
UJ 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
\F YOu RE FROM MISSOURI i 0 Yes, send me your bulletins explaining the indications of the Sensitive Index, from now to 
3 pg ag Oe fama” find my remittance for ............ ($10.00 plus 45¢ extra 
Yes, if you are hard to convince, we welcome the ’ ° 
_v = 7 t lets and, if available, 
opportunity to prove the value of the Sensitive §  Ssviostatic copies of important past. Re Sig eng org re! ag tee Bat og 
Index. It is investors like you who remain with us 1 —. = Lg Fy os ma 15, 1951, | will remit $9.00 and this $1.00 
as “permanent subscribers” once they realize the . ” > See - wna 
usefulness of these studies. | 
I onic sciclein.s sore ocd Cath + oe dco ASS S GEE TUR + PTR BREST - MES Se 
To you we make a counter-offer. Send only $1.00 J 
for the current booklet containing many charts pee bh BRAS RBRMLE Shore 8. Sie 
and complete explanation of our studies; also, if i eRe Deves Ce oe Mee He CHee eee reseds 
wren, tee Suet oe Win og Cry eel! oom ee tac 
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‘PLANT SITES 
in 2165 


COMMUNITIES 


Affiliates of this company serve 2165 
communities in Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. 


Write in confidence for data on plant 
sites, labor supply, housing. Our de- 
tailed reply will include eight-color 
map showing power lines and natural 
resources. 


L. L. DAVIS 


Director Industrial Development 


AMERICAN GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-5920 
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The forces controlling trends! 
Be informed. Know whether 


stocks are moving easier on 
the upside or downside. 


Write for Report F-18 covering 
present situation, together with 
other helpful explanatory infor- 
mation pertaining to profitable 
market investing. 





Send $1 to cover costs or $5 
for month’s trial on prompt 


refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Original Publishers 
Price-Change-V olume Tabulations 


Daily releases 


from 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 


MARKET OUTLOOK q 





EVER SINCE last October I have been 
concerned about the decline in the in- 
vestment holdings of the weekly report- 
ing member banks. Two ‘factors kept 
me from turning bearish on the stock 
market. First was the continued favor- 
able breadth performance. Second was 
the inflationary purchase of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities by the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

An unfavorable breadth-price per- 
formance from mid-February through 
April indicated the probability of a re- 
versal in the intermediate trading trend. 
This reversal was discussed in the May 
15 issue. Allowance was made for fur- 
ther advance in the industrial average. 

Development of immediate weakness 
makes it uncertain whether the early 
May high will be exceeded. 

There is a disturbing possibility that 
the decline in the investment holdings 
of the commercial banks may continue 
the past record of forecasting more than 
a mere intermediate reaction in the 
market. Recently, for the first time since 
September, 1949, the Reserve Banks 
have reported four consecutive weeks 
of decline in Treasury securities, 
amounting to $543,000,000. Four weeks 
do not guarantee that a major deflation 
in Reserve Bank holdings of Govern- 
ment securities has started. However, 
it is unlikely that the next twelve 
months will duplicate the $5.8 billion 
increase in Reserve Bank holdings of 
securities and the $7.8 billion increase 
in total loans shown by the weekly re- 
porting member banks since May, 1950. 


This $7.8 billion increase in total 
loans of the member banks deserves 
careful attention. It represents a record- 
breaking rate of private expansion of 
bank credit. 

Total loan expansion by the report- 
ing member banks during the New Era 
20s was $7.1 billion in the seven years 
from August, 1922, to November, 1929, 
Total loan expansion of all the commer- 
cial banks in the U.S. during the three 
fiscal years of World War I (1916- 
1918) amounted only to $6.6 billion. 

During World War II, bank credit 
expansion was the result of loans made 
by the banks to the United States Trea- 
sury and classified as investments rath-_ 
er than loans. This expansion of loans 
to the Treasury was facilitated in 1942 
by the Federal Reserve Banks increas- 
ing their holdings of U. S. Government 
securities by $3.3 billion. 

During the last twelve months the 
practical operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks contributed more to bank 
credit inflation than was true in 1942. 
As against $3.3 billion in the latte 
year, the Reserve Banks during the last 
twelve months used $5.8 billion of cen- 
tral bank credit to purchase U. S. Trea- 
sury securities. 

The outstanding importance of the 
inflationary activities of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks in the last year is further 
illustrated by the fact that while the 
weekly reporting member banks in- 
creased total loans by $7.8 billion they 
decreased their investment account by 
$4.5 billion, so that their net contribu- 
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Effect of declining bank investments 


















tion to bank credit inflation was only 
$3.3 billion. In comparison with this 
net figure for the reporting member 
banks, it is obvious that the $5.8 bil- 
lion Government securities purchased 
by the Federal Reserve Banks repre- 
sented the primary source of bank cred- 
it inflation since the Korean crisis. 

Realization of this fact by Federal 
Reserve officials undoubtedly accounts 
for the vigorous campaign to free the 
Reserve Banks from the ironic situation 
of being the nation’s leading inflation- 
ary factor. In this setting it is possible 
that an overzealous anti-inflationary 
campaign could touch off an old-fash- 
ioned chain reaction deflation of bank 
credit. 

In view of this possibility it is unwise 
to assume that there is no danger of 
an intermediate decline expanding to 
minor bear market proportions. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


earned last year. Now paying $3, pres- 
ent price around $32-33, yielding 9.4%. 

American Can is the biggest factor in 
that industry. Its products are used 
mainly by packers of fruits, vegetables, 
fish, meats and other perishable food 
products; also as containers for oils, 
chemicals, paints, coffee, tobacco and 
beer. The company has also developed 
special fibre containers. It operates over 
67 factories. Because of new inventions 
in the process for making cans, it is 
thought that prospects have greatly im- 
proved. Company is old-established, 
with excellent management. Last year 
eamings on the common were $12.68 
a share. Net working capital, $55 mil- 
lion. Last year $5 was paid. The stock 
is considered a blue chip, is closely 
held. During 1950 the range was ap- 
proximately 120 to 90, and is now 
around 113. It is entirely possible for 
this stock to have an extensive advance 
based on its outlook for increased earn- 
ings in coming years. 

City Stores 4%% preferred stock was 
recently sold to the public at $100 a 
share. It is now 90. It is convertible into 
the common at $21 a share. The com- 
mon is around 18 and pays $1.40. Earn- 
ings were $2.55 on the common last 
year. This company owns a chain of 
department stores, including Lit Bro- 
thers in Philadelphia, the White Store 
in Boston, Maison Blanche in New 
Orleans, Loveman in Birmingham, Op- 
Penheim Collins, Franklin Simon, and 
others. The financial condition at the 
close of last year was good, with cur- 
rent assets of $75 million and current 
liabilities $28 million. The preferred 

0ks like a good long-pull investment 
With speculative possibilities, because 
of the convertible feature. 

In connection with the current bull 
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market, I call attention to the fact that 
in all bull markets the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Averages have doubled except 
the advance from 1918 to 1919, when 
the figure was 82%. It could well be 
that in time, precedent will be fol- 
lowed. The current bull market began 
in the Spring of 1949 and has advanced 
so far from 160 to 264, or 65%. 

For the long run there is still room 
for plenty of advance. 

In the peak year of 1929 leading 
stocks, such as American Telephone 
and Consolidated Edison, were yield- 
ing 3%, whereas one could lend money 
to a broker (secured by marketable 
collateral) and obtain 15%. Today one 
can obtain 6% on many leading stocks, 
and money rates are around 2%. 

Even allowing for dividend reduc- 
tions this year, it is likely that the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Averages will yield at 
least 5%%. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


A PROCEDURE 
FOR CONSISTENT MONEY- 
MAKING IN STOCKS 


Get Curtiss Dahl’s new book 
“Consistent Profits in the Stock 
Market”, Presents simple proce- 
dure developed by years of research 
that assures you exceptional profits 
year after year. Only fifteen min- 
utes each week fo assemble data. 
Follow the Dahl Rules For More 
Profits. Not ari advisoty service. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet for 
procedure and proof, 


TRI-STATE OFFSET COMPANY 


817-F Main Street Cincinnati 2 
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DEBT-FREE 


COMPANIES 





Strong Concerns With Only 
Common Stock Outstanding 


Pye of bank loans or senior capital is a mark of distinction 

for any company—an indication of conservative management 
and strong financial standing. Stockholders in such debt-free com- 
panies are in the fortunate position of owning these businesses 
in entirety free from mortgages or prior claims. A new Report on 
45 debt-free companies has just been completed by our Staff. This 
Report divides these stocks into five classes as follows: 


8 Natural Resource Inflation-Hedge Issues 

9 Stocks with strong Growth characteristics 

9 Dividend-Payers for 25-99 years. Yields to 7% 
9 High-Yielding Stocks paying 7.6% to 10% 
10 Low-Priced Stocks (11 to 20) for Appreciation 


The 45 Stocks in this 2-page Report have been selected only after a 
careful appraisal of every debt-free company whose stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. You will find it most helpful in making new 
investments for either appreciation or increased income. 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the 5] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


ACT NOW! aaa“ a oO 


PRs 00 6etncek case SHARE CE Se 
For your copy of | 
Special 45-Stock | Address... ees e cece cee cececcececeees 
Report, fill in | ee+eeeeees db 6.0:4 446.0 + cee OCA oe eeme 


coupon and mail 
NOW with $1! 


| 
‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


1210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 











( —but DEFINITELY! | 


DEFINITE recommendations. 
DEFINITE profit-taking points 


PLUS: Price objectives on stocks in 
personal lists. 


3 Mo. Trial . . . $10.00 


For 14 years we have been furnishing 
our subscribers with an alert, in- 
formed, definite service which has 
helped them to make sound decisions. 
Recommendations and advice on your 
own lists, by the publishers of the 
famed book, ‘“‘This Is the Road to 
Stock Market Success.” 








SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 

° 

837 Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Gentlemen: | enclose $10.00 for which you are to 
send me your Weekly Market Survey for 3 months, 
plus profit-taking points on any stocks that | now 
hold among the 420 that you follow. 
ee Pe Pea OE Ere 1 
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DID YOU SELL? 


Definite advices in KELSEY’S KEYS to STOCK 
PROFITS tell WHEN to move in or WHEN to 
sell out! 

See for yourself how the “KEYS” call “turns” 
by sending for your copy of the May 12 and 
current bulletins. Ask for F 61 combination. 

Complimentary and no obligation. 


KELSEY'S KEYS to STOCK PROFITS 
BOX 28! TEMPE, ARIZONA 











ne U4 TENNESSEE 
a RPORATION 
May 8, 1951. 


A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 28, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
13, 1951. 


61 Broadway 


J. B. McGEE 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Treasurer. 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable June 10, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at 3 o’clock P.M. on May 28, 1951. 


cae McHENRY, Secretary. 











TWO of every three readers have ad- 
vised friends to subscribe to 





Magazine of Business 








MARKET COMMENT 





Still in selective market 


THE RISE in stocks from the March lows 
to the early May highs -was confined 
to relatively few quality equities, many 
of them Oils and Chemicals. It at- 
tracted amazingly small public inter- 
est, and did not spread into specula- 
tive issues. 

It would appear that a few institu- 
tional and quasi-institutional investors 
toward the middle of April decided that 
they had been too pessimistic and had 
accumulated too much cash. They 
were afraid stocks were going up and 
leave them with cash; as a result they 
started a sort of a buyer’s panic in cer- 
tain types of shares they are known to 
prefer. Their activity did not, however, 
attract much of a “public” following. 
So when their buying stopped, the mar- 
ket quite promptly cancelled out a large 
part of the March-May rise. 

The idea that either the spring rise 
or the more recent retracement was due 
to any significant change in the news 
environment, in my opinion, should be 
discouraged. We are still in this same 
no-man’s land between war and peace. 
Marketwise (I am content), it is lots 
more pleasant than either war or peace. 

Stocks are not dirt cheap—as they 
were during most of 1948 and 1949— 
nor are they terribly “high,” as they 
were in 1929 or 1937. 

Most of them, as I see it, are priced 
about where they should be appraised, 
the uncertainties considered. Quota- 
tions do not reflect high earnings and 
high dividends enthusiastically, because 
there is a suspicion of the continuity 
of both. They don’t “discount disaster” 
because there is no assurance that “dis- 
aster” is immediately ahead. 

It annoys me when people ask me 
whether I am “bullish or bearish” be- 
cause I am of the opinion that this is 
no time for extreme thinking about 
equity values. Atmosphere and environ- 
ment, it seems to me, are ideal for a 
“selective” market, and a market (bar- 
ring either all-out war or approaching 
peace) which may fluctuate in a fairly 
wide “trading area,” as measured by 
the averages. 

The idea that there always must be 
either a “bull market” or a “bear mar- 
ket” is a fallacy entertained only by 
shallow thinkers. 

I suppose people like it because it is 
somewhat “occult.” We do have “bear 
markets” and “bull markets,” but there 
are long periods when we have neither. 

West Indies Sugar (around 36) is 
having an excellent year, due to the 
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high price of sugar and molasses in the 
“world market” which is served by 
its Dominican properties, representing 
about half of the company. Earnings 
this year easily could get up to between 
$10 and $12 a share, and this might 
mean a more generous dividend—say 
$5 or more. The stock is speculative, 
but it is better than most of the cane 
sugars. It should be worth owning at 
least for the next few months. 

Cerro De Pasco has a new zinc prop- 
erty in Peru, and is doing well at the 
older properties. It is getting higher 
prices for metals in the unregulated 
“world markets.” Furthermore, being a 
Western Hemisphere corporation, Cerro 
is not subject to the American excess 
profits tax. Before depletion, which is 
merely a bookkeeping item, earnings in 
the first quarter were $2.77 a share. Be- 
cause of capital needs, Cerro will be 
stingy with dividends this year; but 
if the present huge demand for metals 
lasts, the stock eventually should pay a 
dividend high enough to provide a gen- 
erous return on- the current price, 
around 45. This mining issue represents 
a revitalized old company under a new 
management, new properties, a sound 
foreign exchange situation, a favorable 
political environment in Peru, and a 
good vehicle through which to exploit 
the possibilities in a strong metal mar- 
ket situation. Of course, it is speculative 
because the metal market environment 
is speculative. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing, at 
around 34, offers a return of 7.3% 
through a $2.50 dividend which ought 
to be earned 2% to 3 times in 1951. 
The company not only “cements” oil 
wells (something that has to be done 
periodically to maintain production), 
but also conducts oil well formation 
tests, provides instrument test services 
for oil wells, does retrievable cement- 
ing, conducts oil well acidizing and 
deals in cement. Last year, according to 
the annual report, it performed 153,620 
oil well servicing jobs. If the oil business 
is to be as good as everyone seems t0 
assume, Halliburton’s volume should be 
excellent. The company has no bonds 
or preferred stock. It is a fairly large 
enterprise, grossing about $69 million 
last year and maintaining oil well serv- 
icing offices all over the world as well 
as in the American fields. The stock 
seems to possess considerable quality, 
and the business promises well, war oF 
peace. This looks like a growth issue of 
considerable investment quality. 


Forbes 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER © 














Allied Stores, selling around 43 to 
return about 7% through a $3 dividend 
rate earned roughly twice over in the 
last three years, seems like a logical 
high-yield issue. This huge company 
has enough stores to provide almost a 
national diversification of risks in soft 
goods merchandising. Soft goods may 
be a little under the cloud at present, 
due to temporarily high inventories and 
slow consumer buying; but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of a poor soft goods 
demand for long in an economy where 
capital goods are so much in demand 
and where employment is so high. Al- 
lied Stores appears to be an issue of 
improving quality. 

Expansion in the steel industry gives 
assurance of good business for the next 
two years, at least, to companies 
like General Refractories (furnace fire 
brick), Harbison-Walker (also refrac- 
tories), Mesta Machine, United Engi- 
neering ¢ Foundry and Continental 
Roll & Steel (steel mill equipment 
manufacturers ). These stocks would ap- 
pear to be unexploited in relation to 
their earnings prospects. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical looks 
like a desirable leverage equity in the 


aluminum industry. . . . Timken Roller 
Bearing seems low in relation to qual- 
ity and earnings. . . . There is much 


optimism in quarters which should be 
informed about the possibilities in 
Howe Sound’s new Blackbird (copper- 
cobalt) mine in Idaho. . . . Goodall- 
Sanford’s earnings for the year to end 
June 30 are expected to approach $5 
ashare, but the company is doing such 
a huge business as to need more work- 
ing capital, and this may influence divi- 
dend policy. . . . There still is a good 
chance of a higher Chesapeake & Ohio 
dividend later in the year. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Building for Investment 

With 482 pages of facts, graphs, and 
advice, the Head of the Department of 
Architecture at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute examines the design, construc- 
tion and remodeling of buildings—from 
Private houses to industrial plants. 
(by Clinton H. Cowgill; Reinhold Pub. 
Corp., N. Y., $7). 


Careers That Change Your World 
Father James Keller takes up the 
world’s vital careers and clearly shows 
how to find openings in these fields: 
ucation, government, radio and TV, 
or relations, social service, secre- 
tarial work (Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
New York, $2). 
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® FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT! ~ 


INVESTMENT HISTORY MAY BE MADE IN THE NEXT FOUR WEEKS 


ATTACH $1. TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 


BUY and HOLD RECOMMENDATIONS 
on 60 CLOSELY WATCHED STOCKS 


e e Without additional cost you will also get data on share earnings, 
indicated dividends, current percent yield, Standard & Poor’s market 
policy and advice on recommended cash reserve. 


e e Included in the closely watched stocks, you will find Low-Priced 
high percentage gain issues recommended for advance; 18 for appre- 
ciation combined with worthwhile income and 20 for good income 
return. Most of which have long, unbroken dividend records. 


(Offer open to new readers of this Survey only) 


ACT NOW—-MAIL COUPON TODAY 











5 $ I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Buy and Hold recom- 5 
mendations on 60 closely watched stocks for the next month 
| together with earnings, yield, dividend data, and your market j 
policy. 
| Name ] 
Address 
| City. Zone. 








j State Date. | 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 
{ Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14,N. Y. A761-172 
Loe ees es ee ee eee ee ee 








2 NEW WONDER STOCKS 
LIKE STANDARD OIL? 


Standard Oil of N. J. soared 55 points from its 1950 low; rewarded investors with 
bountiful cash and extra stock dividends; announced split-up vote. Week after 
week Standard was the favorite of 40 advisory services. Now 2 other issues vie 
for first place as prime favorites of the Experts. Checked by many analytical staffs 
from every angle, using every reliable source of information. When so many ex- 
perts investigate independently; agree on the same two stocks, that’s news you 
can use! Both these undervalued favorites have started an upswing; are followed 
by 9 other stocks singled out by The Experts. 

Would you like our Bulletin revealing Two New No. 1 Stocks and the handful of 
elite stocks next in line? It will cost you only $1.00 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial 
subscription including a readers’ digest of Buy, Hold & Sell advices of 40 leading 
advisory services. Consensus of Predictions About Things to Come, 11 Low-Priced 
Stocks to Buy Now, “Duval’s 14 Growth Stocks,” other data. 


=+ Fill in, Clip, Mail today with $1 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. H-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Bulletin revealing Two New No. 1 Stocks and 9 next in 
preference with FREE 4 weeks’ services including all the above features. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 168 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 17 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 


27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 


The above dividends are 
payable June 30, 1951, to 
stockholders of record June 
5, 1951. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, June 30, 1951. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
May 18, 1951 





























ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 37 4¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able June 20, 1951 to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 

June 8, 1951. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 





WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
May 21, 1951. 











LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
May 16, 1951 


The Board of Directors has declared 
, a quarterly dividend of 37}4c per 
share on the outstanding Common 


Stock of the Company, payable on 
June 30, 1951, to stockholders of record at the 
gon lose of business on June 12, 1951. Checks will 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








The Board of Directors of 
PITTSBURGH ' 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com 
mon Stock pany, payable on 
June 12, 1951, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on May 31, 1951. 

Checks will be mailed. 
CuarR_es E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary- 


Treasurer 
May 21, 1951. 





Many manufacturers of consumers 
goods are cutting down production, and 
retailers are advertising special sales. 
Big inventories strain the capacity of 
the country’s warehouses. All the things 
we thought would be hard to get—from 
sugar to Chevrolets, from bed linen to 
TV sets, from nylon hose to refriger- 
ators—are available in ample quantities. 

This is a far cry from the dire pre- 
dictions of shortages and _ inflation. 
What has happened? 

Two estimates have proved wrong. 
Our capacity to produce was under- 
estimated, and the speed and intensity 
of the rearmament program were over- 
estimated. But it would be decidedly 
premature to conclude that the prob- 
lems of shortages and inflation have 
been licked. They are still with us but, 
barring all-out war, they may not be 
quite as serious as had been feared. 

Right now we are in a transition 
period—from surpluses to shortages, 
from black ink in the Federal budget 
to red ink, from temporary deflation to 
renewed inflation. Bear these figures in 
mind: military expenditures prior to 
Korea were at the annual rate of about 
$13 billion; today they are $30 billion; 
by the end of 1951 they will be around 
$45 billion. When it comes to spending 
our money, Washington can, and will, 
do a momentous job. 

The danger of further inflation re- 
mains acute, but the tightening of 
credit (especially the Federal Reserve 
Board's courageous action in permitting 
Government bonds to decline below 
par), and the increase in taxes will 
make it possible to curb the situation. 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Department store stocks 


Price controls, i.e., attempts to cure 
symptoms rather than causes, will not 
only be superfluous, but ineffectual, un- 
less a firm lid can be kept on wages. 

Mr. DiSalle’s recent order of Ceiling 
Price Regulation, known as CPR22, is 
a vicious instrument. While it is bound 
to fail as an anti-inflation measure, it 
may hurt severely the 75,000 manufac- 
turers affected by this order. 

Investors should expect lower earn- 
ings of companies which are covered 
either by this highly discriminatory 
edict or which will feel the pinch of 
material shortages. 

There is every reason to expect that 
retailers will have a good year. The so- 
called sales slump is merely a tempo- 
rary reaction to the previous buying 
hysteria, and whatever burdensome in- 
ventories have accumulated in retail- 
ers’ hands should melt away within the 
next few months. It is permissible to 
be quite definite in these predictions, 
because national income this year is 
estimated at $265 billion, or 12% above 


1950. Even after allowing for higher | 


taxes and gradual paying off of last 
years instalment debts, consumers 
spending will be at least some 5% 
higher. 

Department store stocks have not 
been favored in recent months. Current 
prices are attractive in relation to earn- 
ings and dividends. 

Because of good earnings during the 
base period, most department stores 
have a favorable Excess Profits Tax ex- 
emption. Furthermore, purchases made 
at this time will become “long-term” 
before Christmas when retail securities 








1950 
Price- 
c-—Per Share— Earn- 
Recent Div. Current Earnings ings 
Price Rate Yield Average* 1950+ Ratio Quality 
Allied Stores ........... 42 $3.00 7.1% $7.29 $669 638 Semi-Speculative 
Associated Dry Goods ... 20% 1.60 7.8 8.97 8381 62 Semi-Speculative 
a re 18% 1.40 7.6 8.00 254 73 Semi-Speculative 
Federated Dept. Stores (a) 49% 3.00 6.1 520 639 78 Very Good 
> ar 19% 100 5.2 440 $331 58 Speculative 
i lin ee 34% 160 4.7 461 459 17.5 Good 
Interstate Dept. Stores... 30 2.50 8.3 479 668 45 Speculative 
Fee 838 200 6.1 4382 412 8.0- Good 
Marshall Field ......... 804 2.00 66 5.39 $57 85 Good 
May Dept. Stores (b)..... 64 8.60 5.6 6.87 692 93 Very Good 
Mercantile Stores ....... 18% 1.00 5.4 335 3.45 5.4 Semi-Speculative 
National Dept. Stores ... 20 150 7.5 430 190 105 Speculative 
ee 67 $3.50 4.5 5.06 5.46 138.2 Very Good 
Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
BeBe laa 11% 70 6.1 $8.90 284 4] Semi-Speculative 


* Average of best three years of 1946/49 period. Calendar year or fiscal year ending 
Jan. 31, 1951. (a) 25% stock dividend proposed. (b) 2-for-1 split proposed. 
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ysually are seasonal favorites. Data on 
leading issues are presented in the ac- 
companying table. 

May Department Stores and J. C. 
Penney qualify for inclusion in the most 
conservative portfolios. Both stocks are 
well suited for pension funds and trusts. 
Federated Department Stores ranks 
very high because of its excellent man- 
agement. Among the more speculative 
issues, Allied, Associated Dry Goods, 
Interstate and National Department 
Stores offer well above average yields. 
National is unusual insofar as the stock 
is selling substantially below its net 
working capital of $27.50 a share. All 
these stocks are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, traded 
over-the-counter, operates highly-re- 
garded department stores in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Denver. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


John E. Rovensky, elected chairman 
of the board; Robert H. R. Loughbor- 
ough, elected a director; and Charles J. 
Hardy, Jr., elected chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, in addition to his of- 
fice of president, of American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, chairman of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., elected a 
director of Otis Elevator Co. 

Alwin H. Praeger, elected a vice- 
president of Corn Products Refining 
Co. 

S. M. Rosenberg, elected president 
of Universal Match Corp. 

George S. Young, elected president 
of the Columbia Gas System, Inc., suc- 
ceeding Stuart M: Crocker, who be- 
comes chairman of the board and con- 
tinues as chief executive officer. 

Amold K. Brown, elected executive 
vice-president, and Daniel H. Haynes, 
elected vice-chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive committee, 
of American Machine and Foundry Co. 

Roliston G. Woodbury, vice-president 
of the Textile Banking Co., elected 
president of the New York Credit and 
Financial Management Association. 

Brownlee O. Currey, president of 
Equitable Securities Corp., elected a 
director of Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Thomas F. O’Neil, elected chairtnan 
of the board of Mutual Broadcasting 
System, Inc. : 

Burl S. Watson, elected executive 
vice-president, and Emil Schram, 
elected a director, of Cities Service Co. 

F ted H. Haggerson, president of 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., also 
elected chairman of the board; Morse 
C. Dial, elected executive vice-presi- 
dent, and Dr. George O. Curme, Jr., 


elected vice-president in charge of re- 
search, cee 
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Special Study FREE of Extra Cost 


“4 Unique ‘Growth’ Stocks Under $10 
to Outperform the Market” 


ECAUSE biggest percentage gains in previous 
bull markets have always been registered in 
’ low-priced stocks—the staff of the Investors 
Advisory Institute, subsidiary of 34-year-old B. C. 
Forbes & Sons, has carefully examined Every Stock 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange Selling Between $5 
and $10. After analyzing each stock for: (1) Past 
earnings and future potentials; (2) Sound financing 
and aggressive management, and (3) “Growth” fac- 
tors—our analysts have uncovered: 


4 UNIQUE "GROWTH" STOCKS UNDER $10 
TO OUTPERFORM THE MARKET 


Our analysts consider these among the most out- 
standing low-priced “growth” stocks available at 
this time. 

This bargain “package” of low-priced “growth” 
stocks offers you an opportunity to: (1) Secure a 
diversified portfolio of underpriced stocks which 
should outperform the market; (2) Realize biggest 
capital gains at present stage of the market; (3) 
Enjoy above-average income besides. 


Here are highlights about these promising stocks: 
#1. Inflation hedge stock with continued earnings 
strengthened by long-term contracts with public utility 
company that runs through 1982! Was 16 in 1946—now 
8%, yielding 5.8%. 
#2. Recently diversified its operations by acquiring a 
company with guaranteed monthly orders from industry 
leaders for the next five years! No funded debt. Recent 
price 914, yielding 8.2%. 
#3. Strongly entrenched company temporarily depressed 
due to inventory losses in 1949. ompany now on come- 
back trail. Favorable EPT and price ceiling base. Book 
Ms $25.29 per share. Sold for $20 in 1946—now around 
A. 


#4. Big, diversified producer. Uninterrupted dividends 
since 1940—averaging 64¢ a share for the last six years. 
Should reach 75¢ this year for yield of 642% on recent 
Price of 9%. 


Ten shares of any one of these stocks comes to 


less than $100—twenty-five shares of all four come 
to less than $1,000. 


Besides these 4 unique low-priced “growth” stocks, 
this revealing Survey of Every Stock Between $5 


_and $10 on the N. Y. Stock Exchange brings you: 


5 Consistent Dividend Payers Yielding 
from 5.7% to 7.1%! 

22 Stocks for Appreciation With Yields Up 
to 8.8%! ' 

35 Stocks to Avoid At This Time! 


Send for this Special Study today. It is FREE of extra cost, 
with a three months’ trial to Investors Advisory Institute’s weekly 
8-page Service for only $15; or six months’ Service for $25; or a 
whole year’s Service of 52 weekly 8-page Bulletins for $45. 

Besides Special Studies like this, the 8-page Weekly Service of 
Investors Advisory Institute, that goes to press after the market 
closes each Friday, yet reaches you Monday by first-class or air-mail, 
brings a wealth of useful investment information listed at right. 

Simply fill in and return convenient application form below te 
get acquainted with America’s fast-growing Advisory Service and 
receive by return mail profit-pointing Special Study and ‘Ratings 
of All Stocks Selling Between $5 and $10 on the New York Stock 
Exchange” and special selection of ‘4 Unique ‘Growth’ Stocks 
Under $10 to Outperform the Market.”’ 


--—-—Convenient Order Form----- 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 


| 80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. } 
| Mail your Special Study "Ratings on All Stocks between $5 and $10 on the N. Y. | 
| Stock Exchange’ featuring "4 UNIQUE GROWTH STOCKS TO OUTPERFORM THE 
1 MARKET" with.my subscription as checked below. | 
C) 3 Months $15 C1 6 Months $25 [1] One Year $45 ! 
l {3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Months or One Year) 
(C0 Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year. (Foreign Rates on Request) , 
| C) Enclosed is $........eeeeeeceeees Pn | 
, RUNNIN OS Se Mey May ET Be awe Aes co caseees actevect ccs sbaewcemee | 
| 
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Use These 12 
Weekly Features 
for Greater Profits 

in 1951 


1. Consensus of 60 
Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long- 
term market outlook. 
Clear-Cut Analysis of 
the reasons behind their 
predictions. 


2. Our Own Market 
Forecast, telling you in 
unhedged language what 
to do and why. 


3. Present Investment 
Policy . . . what_per- 
centage of your funds 
to keep in cash... in 
bonds .. 


4. Three “Supervised” 
Investment Programs— 
for appreciation . . . for 
income... for stability 
—plus weekly program 
changes. 


5. “Stock of the Week” 
—detailed analysis and 
appraisal of the stock in 
the week’s limelight. 


. in stocks. 


6. “indomeey of the 
Week”—complete study 
of the industry making 
top news . . . carefull 
analyzed and appraised. 


7. Low-Priced Specula- 
tions . . . selected low- 
priced issv&s with dif- 
ferent characteristics 
and purposes under con- 
tinuous supervision. 


8. Digests of current 
writings by market 


--authorities. 


9. What Traders are 
recommending to th 
clients. 


10. “Review of Recom- 
mended Stocks”... & 
summary ‘of significant 
news affecting ‘“Super- 
vised Recommendations” 
and your investments. 


11. Investment and 
Business Barometers 

. vital facts needed 
for sound security man- 
agement graphically pre- 
sented. 


12. Earnings and Divi- 
dend Calendar . . . sum- 
mary of earnings fe- 
ported and dividend ac- 
tions on major stocks. 
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FORBES RATES ANNUAL REPORTS: the tobacco industry 


A sMakT, friendly package far more 
imaginative than its 1949 report, is 
turned in by P. Lorillard (Old 
Gold). The package is small—22 
pages and 7 x 10 inches—but gives a 
complete story to stockholders. P. 
Lorillard ($167 million sales) barely 
noses ahead of the more arty but 
less comprehensive report issued by 
Philip Morris ($255 million sales). 
P.M.’s is bigger and splashier, but 
lacks some of the fine, close thought 
behind Lorillard’s account. 

A good way behind is American 





A SMART PACKAGE: 


P. Lorillard’s report 


Tobacco ($871 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY RATINGS 


million sales), General 

r ‘ Presen- Financial Infor- 
along with Lig- tation Data mation Final 
gett & Myers American Tobacco 70 75 60 68 
($530 million Liggett & Myers 60 75 60 65 
sales), and R. J. _— Philip Morris... 80 80 80 80 
Reynolds ($759 —p. Lorillard .... 85 80 85 83 
million sales). Ry Reynolds.. 60 70 60 63 


Curious note: 
each of the three who are left at the 
post have twice the assets and sales 
of either Lorillard or Philip Morris. 


A lengthy but warm Progress Re- 
port sets the pace for P. Lorillard’s 
good stockholder relations job. Sepa- 
rate and detailed stories follow, 
ranging from sales accomplishments 
to research activities, employee re- 
lations, and a coverage of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. Charts 
show the distribution of sales dollar 
and a 10-year comparison of inven- 
tory with sales. Difficult-to-read 
print of the financial section is main 
criticism of entire report, which ends 
with “Facts Worth Considering,” a 
straightforward plea to stop further 
state taxation on cigarettes. 


Philip Morris features a two-page 
spread on Highlights of the Year, 
followed by a short, snappy sum- 
mary of activities. Vari-colored 
graphs brighten the 32-page book, 
make the rise of sales and produc- 
tion easy to trace. Interesting: 
graphic breakdown of employee 
length of service, pictures of educa- 
tional and charitable institutions 


which have benefited from invest- 
ments in P.M. There is a 4-page 10- 
year financial analysis of operations 
and balance sheet statistics. 


American Tobacco packs nearly 
all of its story into the letter to 
stockholders, resulting in the same 
skimpiness that plagued its 1949 
book. Readers are starved for want 
of information on advertising, re- 
search, employee relations. Cleverly 
illustrated “Operations at a Glance” 
tells story well. 


Reynolds’ (Camels) 75th anni- 
versary has produced nothing better 
than last year’s report, except for a 
dry review of company history. 
Stockholders’ letter is a string of 
facts, and poor layout makes it hard 
to read. 

Evidently, Liggett & Myers (Ches- 
terfield) doesn’t care about making 
an impression on its stockholders. 
Reading the faint, barely legible 
print is a chore. Report is stripped 
to the bone: cold letter to stock- 
holders and financial data. Most 
welcome is the 15-year record of 
sales and earnings. 











Atias Corporation 


33 Pime Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


SeEEEEEEEEe 


Dividend No. 38 
on Common Stock 





A quarterly dividend of 
pat sare been declared, a 
une 21, 1951, to holders oT aoeak 
Seaton he Comme Bick a Ade 
on mon of Atl 
t as 


Waxrer A. Pererson, Treasurer 
May 9, 1951. 


























Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
May 15, 1951, a dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share was declared 
on the Common Stock of the Corpo- 
tation, payable June 30, 1951, to 
Common stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 8, 


1951 
S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary 





KENNECOTT COPPER 


CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
May 18, 1951 


A cash distribution of One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) a share has 
today been declared by Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, payable on 
June 29, 1951, to stockholders of 
record ct the close of business on 


ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, Secretary 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


The Board of Directors has declared its 
regular semi-annual dividend of 2 cents 
and an extra dividend of 20 cents per 
share on the outstanding stock of this 
company, payable June 30 to the holders 
of record at the close of business on 


June 9. 
PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 





























Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

The Board of Directors. declared a regular quar- 

terly dividend of 12% cents per share, and an extra 

dividend of 12% cents per share, on the common 


stock of the corporation, payable June 1, 1951, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 


May 15, 1951. 
ROY W. WILSON, President. 
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IB INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS - 


MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 145th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 

The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per chaps, 
payable June 9, 1951, to stockholders of reco 
at the close of business on May 18, 1951. Transfer 
books will not be closed. Checks prepared on 
IBM Electric Punched Card Accounting Ma 
chines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
April 24, 1951 
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ROME CABLE 


Corporation 
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YOU GET THE GOOO THINGS FIRST PROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
De ial 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
vutstanding common stock, payable 
June 12, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business May 
16, 1951. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















REEVES BROTHERS, inc. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
June 25, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
June 1, 1951. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 


May 14, 1951. 

















CONTINENTAL 
eR ae RRS OER I ITIL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
yable July 2, 1951, to stock- 


declared 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 15, 1951. Books will not close. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
pany's capital sock, payable June 15, 1981 
pany’s capi yable june io, 

fo stockholders of ‘record at the close of 



























June 1, 1951 


NEW YORK 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
Dividend No. 20 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable July 2, 
1951, to holders of record at the 
close of business on June 11, 1951. 

The Directors also declared con- 
secutive Dividend No. 49 for 25 
cents per share, on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable July 2, 1951, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
on June 11, 1951. 

Joun H. Dvetrt, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., May 18, 1951 





| FOX FILM CORPORATION 
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AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


The 204th Dividend 


A dividend of One Dollar and a 

Half ($1.50) per share has been 

declared upon the capital stock of 

this company, payable July 2, 1951, 

to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 8, 1951. 
The transfer books will not 
be closed. 


CHARLES H. HALL, 
Vice President & Secy. 


CASUALTY - SURETY AUTOMOBILE - INLAND MARINE 








TWENTIETH GENTURY- | 


May 15, 1951. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $1.12% 
Der share on the outstanding Prior 
Preferred Stock of this Corporation has 
been declared payable June 15, 1951 to 
the stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 4, 1951. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.37% 
per share on the outstanding Convertible 
Preferred Stock of this Corporation has 
been declared payable June 29, 1951 
to the stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 4, 1951. 


A quarterly cash dividend of $.50 per 
share on the outstanding Common Stock 
of this Corporation has been declared 
payable June 29, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 4, 1951. 








DONALD A. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 

















a Johns-Manville 


be Corporation 
pucTs DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able June 11, 1951, to holders of record 
May 28, 1951. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 




















OF: 


AMERICAN CAR AND FouNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 








1 aE BE 2B ea . stockholders of record at the close of business June 
‘ e 15, 1951; (2) Preferred dividend No. 177, on Octo- 
° RIRTH ( ARPRT e ber 1, 1951 to stockholders of record at the close 
— ° » of business September 14, 1951; (3) Preferred 
eas *| COMPANY, NEW YORK,N.Y. | « dividend No. 178, on January 2, 1952 to stock- 
Bi : DIVIDEND NOTICE a holders of record at the close of business December 
N 7 The Board of Directors has this day “ 14, 1951 and (4) Preferred dividend No. 179, on 
2 e| declared a dividend of 30 cents |, April 1, 1952 to stockholders of record at the close 
e| ($.30) per share on the common |. of business March 14, 1952. 
: 0] stock, payable June 1, 1951 to stock- | Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
e *| holders of record May 15, 1951. The | « pany of New York. The transfer books will remain 
d *| transfer books will not close. . open. 
-s : W. W. HARTS, JR. s C. ALLAN Fes, Secretary 
" F Treasurer | ° . 
er : May 3, 1951 . : May 17, 1951 
® * 


The Directors of American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany today declared, out of the earnings for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1951, a dividend for 
the year of 7% upon the par amount of the pre- 
ferred shares outstanding, payable in four install- 
ments, each of 134,%, payable respectively, (1) 
Preferred dividend No. 176, on June 29, 1951 to 








New York 8, N. Y. 

















THOUGHTS 





Citizens may be born free; they are 
not born wise. Therefore, the business 
of liberal education in a democracy is 
to make free men wise. 

—F. CHAMPION WARD. 


Intelligence is the effort to do the 
best you can at your particular job; 
the quality that gives dignity to that 
job, whether it happens to be scrub- 
bing a floor or running a corporation. 

—J. C. Penny. 


People are always blaming their cir- 
cumstances for what they are. I don’t 
believe in circumstances. The people 
who get on in this world are they who 
get up and look for the circumstances 
they want, and, if they can’t find them, 
make them.—GrorcE BERNARD SHAW. 


If you don’t take it for granted that 
the other man will do his job, you're 
not an executive.—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


It isn’t what you make . . . it’s what 
you do with what you make. 
—R. A. Haywarp. 


He was a wise man who said: “As I 
grow older I pay less attention to what 
men say. I just watch what they do.” 

—WILFrep A. PETERSON. 


The people with whom you work 
reflect your own attitude. If you are 
suspicious, unfriendly and condescend- 
ing, you will find these unlovely traits 
echoed all about you. But if you are 
on your best behavior, you will bring 
out the best in the persons with whom 
you are going to spend most of your 
waking hours. —BEATRICE VINCENT. 


Bad officials are elected by good 


citizens who do not vote. 
—Tue PRINTSMITH. 


Tell me with whom thou art found, 
and I will tell thee who thou art. 


—GOETHE. 


They that govern make least noise, 
as they that row the barge do work and 
puff and sweat, while he that governs 
sits quietly at the stern, and scarce is 
seen to stir. —SELDEN. 


Only those who have the patience to 
do simple things perfectly will acquire 
the skill to do difficult things easily. 

bone —SCHILLER. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


There is nothing more to be esteemed 
than a manly firmness and decision of 
character. I like a person who knows 
his own mind and sticks to it; who sees 
at once what, in given circumstances, 
is to be done, and does it.—Haz.irt. 


It is the spiritual fight to better hu- 
man conditions which brings serenity 
and peace within. —O. G. ViLLarp. 


Imagination is the secret reservoir 
of the riches of the human race. 
—Maupe L. FRANDSEN. 


Let us labor for that larger compre- 
hension of truth, and that more thor- 
ough repudiation of error, which shall 
make the history of mankind a series 
of ascending developments. 

—Horace Mann. 


Next to doing things that deserve to 
be written, nothing gets a man more 
credit, or gives him more pleasure than 
to write things that deserve to be read. 

—CHESTERFIELD. 


Be grateful for the joy of life. Be 
glad for the privilege of work. Be thank- 
ful for the opportunity to give and 
serve. Good work is the great character- 
builder, the sweetener of life, the maker 
of destiny. Let the spirit of your work 
be right, and whether your task be 
great or small you will then have the 
satisfaction of knowing it is worth 
while. —GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Capitalism is the only system in the 
world founded on credit and character. 
—HvusBert EATOon. 


Christianity is like electricity. It can- 
not enter a person unless it can pass 
through. —Ricuarp C. Raines. 


A well-educated population, trained 
by mental discipline and culture, and 
deeply imbued with the religious prin- 
ciple, is the strongest bulwark of a 
nation. —Davip Scorrt. 
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There should be no age limits pla 
upon ambition, alertness, creativeness, 
or in fact on anything that may mark 


the mental or spiritual. progress of any — 


human being. . . . There is an old say. 
ing, “Nothing venture nothing gain.” 
Obviously true, but on the other hand, 
even though many of our ventures come 
to no profitable end, the very fact that 
we ventured should be to our credit, 
People who stand still, or just watch 
from the sidelines -of life, only partly 
live. To venture, and only to get fun 
out of it, has a constructive angle to it, 
Keep venturing and you'll never grow 
dull! —GEORGE MATTHEW ADAms. 


Prosperity is too apt to prevent us 
from examining our conduct; but ad- 
versity leads us to think properly of 
our state, and so is most beneficial to 
us. —JOHNson. 


Business today consists in persuading 
crowds. —GERALp S. Lez. 


It is by what we ourselves have done, 
and not by what others have done for 
us, that we shall be remembered in 
after ages. —FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


The secret of success or every man 
who has ever been successful lies in the 
fact that he formed the habit of doing 
those things that failures don’t like to 
do. —A. J. Kine. 


The true boundary of man is moder- 
ation. When once we pass that pale, 
our guardian angel quits his charge of 
us. —FELTMAN. 


What we do not understand we have 
no right to judge. —AMEEL. 


Advertising is the principle of mass 
production applied to selling. 
—J. T. Dorrance. 


Most people would succeed in small 
things if they were not troubled by 
great ambitions. —LONGFELLOW. 


Occupation is the necessary basis of 
all enjoyment. —Leicu Hunt. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” from 
this page are available in a 544-page 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
somely boxed, $7.50. 





A Text... 


Sent in by S. Stein, Chicago, Ill. 
What’s your favorite text? <A 
Forbes book is presented to send- 
ers of. texts used. 


—, 


Withhold not good from them to whom 
it is due, when it is in the power of thine 
hand to do tt. 


—Proverss 3:27 © 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





od CoLleaguse fic a aihinine Litiiiiiane. 


There is a well-known maker of thermometers, 
barometers, hygrometers and clocks which has been 
a Revere customer since 1885. You might suppose 
that when two companies have been doing busi- 
ness that long, some 66 years, they would be so 
close that there would be little that either could 
contribute to the other. Yet both of us recently 
learned something, which shows how wise it is to 
avoid taking things for granted. 

During the course of a call on the customer, a 
Revere salesman was told that some difficulties 
were being experienced with the stamping and draw- 
ing of brass into cases and bezels. 
The Revere Technical Advisory 
Service was requested to inves- 
tigate, and made a thorough 
study of the metal being used, 
and of factory methods and 
tools. The inquiry was, of course, 
conducted with the full con- 
sent and cooperation of the cus- 
tomer, who was just as eager as 
we were to know: why, after 
so many years, the metal he 
was buying did not seem to give the usual results. 

The Technical Advisory Report went into con- 
siderable detail. In broad terms, it found that such 
troubles as puckers, orange peel, and flare were 
due to a combination of factors, including composi- 
tion of the brass, its temper, the design of the dies, 
and the lubricant used on them. New standards 
were set up for metal specification, covering alloy, 
temper, gauge. Although Revere does not design 
dies for fabricators, we made some suggestions for 
the consideration of the customer’s designers. 

After studying the report, the company decided 
to put these Revere recommendations to the proof 





of actual trial. It was after the correctness of our 
suggestions had been demonstrated that Revere 
received a letter of thanks, ending with these sen- 
tences: “We are extremely grateful for this in- 
formation, and it represents a splendid job and 
one of great value to us. If all our suppliers of 
other materials had extended to us the type of 
service we have had from Revere through the 
years, we would have had far fewer manufactur- 
ing problems.” 

For several years Revere has been saying in this 
space that suppliers generally are glad to collaborate 
with their customers as does 
Revere. Revere considers trou- 
ble is a fine introduction; and 
its solution the beginning of an 
enduring business relationship. 
So do other companies in other 
industries, though some may 
take a little prodding. After all, 
it is a supplier’s business to 
know his materials, as well as 
to make and ship them. Any 
company worth doing business 
with spends a lot of time and money learning as 
much as possible about its goods. When you buy, 
you pay for not merely so many pounds or feet or 
gallons or pieces or parts, but also for know-how, 
intelligence, information. You might as well obtain 
all you pay for, even if you have to dig a bit to 
get it. Indeed, it has been our observation that 
sometimes the information and collaboration that 
are not itemized on the bill are worth as much, if not 
more, than the materials themselves. So we again 
recommend that you take your suppliers into your 
full confidence, and let them work with you on 
problems ‘concerning your use of their goods. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New Y 





17, N. Y. 


SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NSC/ TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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A glass of water, please 


All over America, clear, pure drinking water can usually be 
had for the asking. But that glass of water so 

casually given and accepted is the result of careful 

planning and processing by water supply officials everywhere. 
And in their constant effort to combat water borne contamination, 
chlorine and its related products are major weapons. 

Long a powerful oxidizing agent for bleaching as well as for 
sanitizing, chlorine is in growing demand for these uses. Today, 
however, the chief application for chlorine is as a raw material in 
the manufacture of other chemicals. Insecticides and weed-killers; 
pharmaceuticals; antifreeze; chlorinated hydrocarbons for dry clean- 
ing; degreasers and refrigerants; synthetic glycerine; chlorinated 
styrene and polyvinyl chlorides for plastics and rubber—these uses. 
of chlorine promise to show continued heavy expansion. 

For many years a major supplier of chlorine products for TPP | 
use, Mathieson is expanding its activities in other chlorine-comt*’ 
suming fields to meet the growing needs of industry, agficulture 3 
and public health. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Mathieson 
Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. n 
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